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JUDGMENTS OF CERTAIN SPACE RELATIONS 
BASED UPON THE LEARNING OF 
A STYLUS MAZE 


BY CARL JOHN WARDEN 
Columbia University 


This study is a preliminary attempt to determine to what 
extent the non-visual experience involved in the learning of a 
stylus maze can be utilized, immediately afterward, as the 
basis of judgments concerning the spatial character of the 
maze pattern, in terms of our usual system of visual measure- 
ments. 

The data were gathered in connection with the mastery of 
a maze of the simple design of Fig. 1 by 60 subjects, most of 
whom were students of Columbia College, and none of whom 
had had previous experience in the stylus maze situation. 
The maze was learned under standard conditions,! and the 
subject was given no suggestion whatsoever in the instructions 
that he would be required, after having mastered the maze, 
to give information concerning the spatial character of the 
pattern. 

The maze measured 10} x 11} inches, the longer direction 
extending forward from the subject when seated for practice. 
All visual cues were eliminated by screening the entire table 
on which the maze rested by means of a hood of black cloth 
which extended about 20 inches above the table. ‘The size of 
the hood and table top (24 x 36 in.) gave the subject some 

1 For details of method employed see article by the writer, Jour. Exper. Psy., VII., 
August 1924, 243-275. 
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indication of the size of the maze itself, since these dimensions 
would obviously mark the upper limits of its possible di- 
mensions. Judgments concerning the size of the maze were 
evidently influenced, in a few cases at least, by this factor. 
After the maze had been learned, the following procedure 
was carried out in the order detailed below: (1) The subject 
was required under non-visual conditions, to reproduce the 
maze pattern (true pathway) on a large sheet of graph paper 
placed under the hood, before shifting the bodily posture 
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from that assumed during practice. (2) On a similar sheet 
the subject was instructed to draw the entrance and goal 
areas, in the order named. ‘The two areas were exactly the 
same size being circular in form with a diameter of 34 of an 
inch. (3) The subject then turned to a table and drew the 
same two areas, this time with vision. (4) A further drawing 
was now required indicating the shape of the cul de sac most 
frequently encountered in the maze. (5) A series of judg- 
ments or estimates concerning the spatial character of the pat- 
tern were then entered by the subject on mimeographed sheets. 

The results obtained in the manual reproduction of the 
maze pattern have been reported in a previous paper (supra, 
p. 254 ff.). The remainder of the data will be presented 
topically below, following the chronological order in which it 
was gathered. 

RESULTS 

I. Manual vs. Manual-Visual Reproduction of Entrance and 
Goal Areas.—The specific instruction to the subject, in the 
manual reproduction, was as follows: ‘“‘Move your hand, 
containing the pencil, as if you were moving the stylus around 
the rim of the entrance (or goal) area—I want to see how 
large it seems to you.” The factor of size-estimation was 
thus emphasized in the manual as well as the manual-visual 
reproduction. 

A distribution of the circles drawn to represent the 
entrance and goal areas, in terms of their diameters, is shown 
in Table I. The diameter recorded for each drawing was 
obtained by averaging the longest and shortest distances 
across the more or less circular outline, measured to the 
sixteenth of an inch. 
































TABLE [ 
DIsTRIBUTION FOR S1zE OF Repropucep ENTRANCE AND Goat AREAS 
| Me | a | a | ae | a | Ave 
Win. | %4 in. | rin. | r4in.}| 2 in. 4 in Dia. 
Ey a 3 16 2 14 3 oO 8 /igin 
Man-vis. (£)........... 6 7 18 19 6 4 sad | 
rrr 10 14 19 15 I 1 M/s, “* 
Man-vis. (G)........... 11 8 10 21 5 5 fie “ 
The actual diameter of both E and G circular areas was % of an inch. The 60 


subjects are distributed in the table on the basis of the average diameter of the area 
reproduced under the different conditions. 
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The range in size of the reproduced areas is extremely 
large as indicated by the headings of the table. In several 
instances the diameters were drawn as small as % inch, while 
the other extreme, in which the diameter measured 3 3/5 
inches, or nearly five times that of the actual area, occurred 
twice. 

The averages of the last column indicate a general tendency 
to overestimate in both types of reproduction. The same 
fact appears in the distribution for size. Only 17 of the total 
of 240 drawings were exact reproductions, and only 58 in- 
volved underestimation. The remaining 165 cases were over- 
“estimations. Of these latter, the diameter was drawn at 
least twice as long as that of the actual area, in over 15 per 
cent. of the cases. The goal area was estimated to be some- 
what smaller than the entrance, the very small size occurring 
the more frequently. If the difference is at all significant it 
might possibly be accounted for by the iact that, in learning 
the maze, the arm is more extended in traversing the goal 
area. There is likely also to be more exploration in the 
entrance area which should effectually offset extreme under- 
estimation. 

Overestimation occurred more frequently and to a greater 
degree in the manual-visual than in the manual reproduction. 
This was true for both entrance and goal areas. The average 
diameter for the group was approximately 20 per cent. greater 
in the manual-visual series for both areas. The modal 
diameter of the manual series lies between the limits 34 to I 
inch for both E and G, while that of the manual-visual series 
lies between I to 1% inches. The manual-visual series shows 
also more cases of extreme deviation from the mode, especially 
in the direction of the larger sizes. The data indicate very 
definitely that non-visual reproduction is more accurate than 
visual, when the only contact with the spatial situation has 
been also non-visual, and more or less incidental as in the 
present case. The reliability of the difference between the 
two modes of reproduction is very high, the difference being 
more than 20 times the S.D. of the difference in both the £ 
and G series. 
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The above comparisons are based upon the group results 
and hence show nothing as to the consistency of the individual 
in making the four required reactions. In general, the error 
of estimation lay in the same direction, although the amount 
often differed greatly, in the entrance and goal drawings under 
the two conditions. That is, if a subject drew the entrance 
larger without vision he would likely draw the entrance 
larger also when vision was used. In only 25 per cent. of the 
cases was this relationship reversed, and in half of these 
instances the £& and G drawings were made merely equal in 
either the visual or non-visual series. There was considerable 
overlapping between the two manual and the two manual- 
visual series, because of the very large difference between the 
entrance and goal drawings of either series. ‘That is, the 
difference between E£ and G was usually greater than that 
between the two £’s (manual and manual-visual) or the two 
G’s. For example, a record such as the following was not 
unusual: Manual-visual series (£, 24/16 in., G, 12/16 in.) and 
Manual series (£, 14/16 in., G, 9/16 in.). The absolute 
differences for a given individual were often very large. 

II. The Form of the Culs-de-sac.—An attempt was made to 
find out what notion the subject had formed of the shape of 
the blind alleys during the learning process. He was required 
to draw, with the aid of vision, the form of alley which ‘he 
remembered best,’ ignoring the size aspect altogether. 

The maze included only a single type, shaped like a capital 
L, the approach being through the longer segment (4 in.) 
and into the shorter segment (2 in.) by a right angle turn. 
Of the sixty subjects, only 20 drew an L-shaped cul-de-sac, 
the remaining 40 drawing a simple straight line, evidently 
corresponding to the shorter segment of the L, except in the 
case of one subject who drew a short segment of a circle, 
explaining that “‘all the grooves in the maze were arcs of a 
circle” similar to the one he had drawn. It is evident that 
the majority of the subjects had not discovered that the cul- 
de-sac was L-shaped, even though the blind alleys had been 
either completely or partially traversed on an average of 
about 70 times during the period of mastery, and in certain 
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cases as many a3 400 to 5ootimes. The longer segment of the 
cul-de-sac seemed to be neglected in the drawing. Evidently 
few of the subjects had discovered that there was only a single 
type of alley in the maze, since they usually asked if they 
should draw ‘‘some of the other forms” also, in addition to 
the one best remembered. 

Il]. The Number and Position of Culs-de-sac in the Maze.— 
After learning the maze the subjects were required to make 
an estimate of the number of blind alleys to the right and to 
the left of the true pathway. In most cases the subject 
reported a larger number on one side than on the other, only 
II estimating an equal number on both sides. The group 
average was 3.2 culs-de-sac for the right side and 3.5 for the 
left side, the difference being obviously insignificant. 

The data concerning the total number of alleys in the 
maze are more interesting. Only 2 of the 60 subjects reported 
the correct number (10) whereas 4 overestimated the number. 
Ninety per cent. of the group underestimated the number and 
35 per cent. reported only half the correct number, or less. 
It should be noted that, of the 60 subjects, 43 had actually 
entered all of the culs-de-sac at some time during the period of 
learning, 15 had entered all but one, while the remaining 2 
subjects had entered all but two of the ten. 




















TABLE II 
DisTRIBUTION FOR EsTIMATION OF NuMBER OF CULS-DE-SAC IN MAZE 
Number Estimated.......... 31415) 617/819 Jrojir{i12]14| Av. 6.5 
Number of subjects.......... 1} 2/14/11} 9/]8]5 | 2] 2] 1] 1] 60 subj. 














No doubt the general tendency to underestimation was due 
in part to the fact that all 10 culs-de-sac were seldom entered 
at a single trial. Certain alleys also seemed to have a greater 
position value than others and became the locus of dominant 
errors. Confusion of closely contiguous alleys with these 
more definitely localized ones was evident. For example, 
number 3 was often confused with number 4 and number 9 
with the goal area. Such confusions would tend to reduce 
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the estimated number, since a newly entered alley would seem 
to be identical with a contiguous one encountered on some 
previous trial. 

IV. The Relative and Absolute Size of the Maze.—The 
subject was now required to make a judgment as to whether 
the forward or the lateral distance across the maze was the 
greater. ‘The actual maze measured 101% inches lateral by 
1114 forward, the latter distance being exactly 1 inch greater 
than the former. Fifteen of the 60 subjects judged the lateral 
distance to be greater, the error in absolute terms ranging 
from 1% to g inches with an average of 6.3 inches. Eleven 
subjects judged both distances to be equal. The remaining 
34 subjects correctly judged the forward distance to be 
greater than the lateral, but greatly overestimated the amount 
of the difference, the range of error being from % inch to 
12 inches, with an average of approximately 4 inches. 

After the experiment was well under way, it became fairly 
obvious from the extremely large errors occurring in the 
judgments just noted, that the maze must seem very much 
larger to the subjects than it actually was. For, in certain 
of the above judgments, the difference between the length 
and width was judged to be greater than either dimension, 
and 10 or 12 times the actual difference. The 41 remaining 
subjects were now required, in addition to the above exercise, 
to estimate in terms of inches, or fractional parts of an inch, 
the two dimensions of the maze. 

The range was remarkably wide, the smallest size reported 
being 6 x 8 inches and the largest 24 x 36 inches, both limits 
being given by two different subjects. Estimates larger than 
24 x 36 could hardly have been obtained, under the experi- 
mental conditions, since the hooded table on which the maze 
rested was also this size. In both cases in which the 24 x 36 
estimate was given, the subject volunteered the information 
that it had seemed to him as if the maze covered the entire 
top of the table when learning it. This error, even though so 
large as to appear quite ridiculous, was not much greater 
than that made by 20 per cent. of the subjects, and is in 


agreement with the general tendency to overestimate the size 
of the maze. 
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In 18 out of the 41 cases the length of the maze was given 
as 18 inches or over, and in 16 instances the width was esti- 
mated at 15 inches or over. The average size of the maze for 
the group was 14.4 x 16.2 inches. In only 6 cases were: both 
dimensions of the maze underestimated, and the amount of 
underestimation was comparatively small in every case. In 
3 instances of underestimation of the lateral dimension, some 
one of the 3 outlying culs-de-sac had not been traversed by 
the subject during the period of mastery, and hence the full 
lateral distance had never been experienced kinesthetically. 
This fact may account for the error for the lateral measure- 
ment. 

These results agree with those reported in section I above. 
There it was found that reproductio» with vision of the 
entrance and goal areas, from non-visual experience only, 
resulted in at least a 20 per cent. overestimation. Here the 
large amount of non-visual contact in learning the maze 
(range of trials for group 16-195) resulted in even greater 
overestimation in translating the non-visual experience into 
units of acommon visual measure. ‘These facts would seem to 
emphasize the importance of the usual visual check on 
kinesthetic data utilized in space perception, and more 
especially in motor adjustment. 

V. Position of Goal Relative to Entrance.—The problem at 
this point was to judge whether the goal was located to the 
right or to the left of the entrance, and to estimate in terms 
of inches the amount of the distance in either direction. The 
goal was actually located 2 inches to the right of the entrance 
(pattern 1) or 2 inches to the left when the pattern was 
reversed by turning the maze over. Thirty subjects learned 
the maze in each position. 

Only about 60 per cent. of the combined group (60 
subjects) were correct in their judgment as to the relative 
position of entrance and goal. About 15 per cent. placed the 
goal in a direct line forward from the entrance. The re- 
maining 25 per cent. made an error of more than 2 inches and 
in the wrong direction. 

The position assigned to the goal by the group average was 
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not far removed from the true position. The 30 subjects who 
learned pattern I., placed the goal 1.73 inches to the right of 
the entrance, the true position being 2 inches to the right. 
The same value for the group using pattern II. was 0.84 
inches to the left, the true position being, in this case, 2 
inches to the left. 

The apparent accuracy of judgment indicated in the 
preceding paragraph is highly fictitious. For the group 
learning pattern I., the goal position for different individuals 
fell between the limits 3 inches left to 8 inches right. For 
the other group the range of position was from 6 inches to the 
right to 6 inches to the left. In both cases, then, the range of 
position assigned to the goal by members of the groups, was 
greater than the lateral dimension of the maze. In fact 13 
per cent. of the subjects located the goal at a point that lay 
entirely outside the maze pattern. The extreme inaccuracies 
observed in the making of this simple judgment of relative 
position seem to be due very largely to overestimation of 
movements made under non-visual conditions. 

In conclusion it might be remarked that when the subjects 
were shown the maze, after having learned it and given the 
information here reported concerning its spatial character, 
they usually expressed surprise. Either the size, or the 
arrangement of culs-de-sac, or the relative position of entrance 
and goal areas, or some other feature of the pattern differed 
from that which the subject had expected. It would be 
interesting to know whether or not more accurate estimates 
could be made in a similar situation if the subject were 
instructed beforehand to attempt to translate his movements, 


during the learning process, into our usual system of visual 
measurements. 














AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE SEASHORE 
CONSONANCE TEST 


BY CHRISTIAN PAUL HEINLEIN 


From the Psychology Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University 


I 


It is a generally recognized fact among musicians that 
dissonance is closely associated with a feeling of unrest or 
tension, whereas consonance is associated with a feeling of 
rest or repose. Indeed, so prominent a role does this tension- 
repose dimension of feeling play in consonant evaluation, that 
it is extremely difficult to deny its existence in a test such as 
that formulated by Carl E. Seashore and his collaborators 
(1; 3; 6). Dissonance, since it arouses feelings of dissatis- 
faction, implies necessary motion towards something of a more 
satisfying nature: 1.¢., motion towards consonance. ‘This 
passage from dissonance to relative consonance may be 
referred to as resolution. Such a theory which bases the 
necessity for resolution on aesthetic principles is by no means 
a new one. Helmholtz (2, p. 331) proposes just such a 
notion when he points out that dissonances are used partly 
as a “‘means of contrast, to give prominence to the im- 
pression made by consonances, and partly means of expression, 
not merely for peculiar and isolated emotional disturbances, 
but generally to heighten the impression of musical progress 
and impetuosity, because when the ear has been distressed by 
dissonances it longs to return to the calm current of conso- 
nances.” 

Pole (5, p. 272) champions the same view when he states 
that “‘there is every reason to believe that the feeling of the 
necessity for the resolution of a discord arises simply from the 
natural desire of the mind to rest upon agreeable impressions, 
rather than on disagreeable ones.”” In seeking further support 
for this view, Pole quotes Moritz Hauptmann who declares 
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that “‘a dissonance requires a resolution for the non-musical 
as well as for the musical hearer; a dissonance is something 
unmeaning for every ear.” 

It is here quite needless to enter into any prolix discussion 
of the psychological significance of harmonic relationship. 
Much has been written on the topic, yet little of the written 
material is conclusive. The principal point which here needs 
immediate emphasis is the fact that in Seashore’s consonance 
test definite harmonic relationships exist, and that the nature 
of the accompanying feeling-tone is largely determined by 
these relationships. Indeed, it seems that Seashore has 
largely disregarded the various harmonic relationships which 
have entered into his test-form. Realization of the danger of 
musical progression, however, is indicated by Malmberg, one 
of Seashore’s co-workers, who says: 

Restfulness—a feeling of completeness, finality, or satisfaction, with its opposite 
disquietude—a feeling of incompleteness, needing to be resolved, was first adopted as a 


fifth criterion, but it soon developed that it must be dropped as it is a variable criterion 
directly due to progression and association, which must be excluded (3, p. 108). 


The grievous discrepancy here lies in the fact that a simple 
assertion henceforth dispenses with such undesirable factors 
with which the adopted criteria may conflict. Thus the 
exclusion takes upon itself the nature of a mere verbal state- 
ment: it is not by any means an actuality. 

It should be recalled that a rest of but one second separates 
the musical intervals. In fact, such a brief pause between 
intervals makes resolution the more obvious. Nor is the 
brief pause of approximately two to four seconds between 
pairs of sufficient duration to destroy any awareness of 
harmonic progression which may exist between the last and 
first binary combinations of two consecutive pairs. That 
harmonic progression plays a dominant role in the conscious 
reaction of the musician to any series of intervals, paired 
or otherwise, is not to be doubted. Through training and 
continued practice, the musician has developed and cultivated 
an entire system of auditory habits and associations which 
is not readily subject to modification or repression at any 
single sitting, in spite of all attempts to cooperate on the 
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part of the subject. Rigidity of instructions in the form 
of nicety of statement is insufficient to eliminate to any 
appreciable extent the feeling elements which are so firmly 
linked with these auditory habits and associations. Under 
such conditions, one is not surprised in finding such marked 
absence of correlation between musical training or ability 
to perform and perception of consonance based on the pro- 
posed criteria and test material (3, p. 127). Indeed, the test- 
form seems to engender those very factors of normal auditory 
experience—feeling-tone, association, and musical relationship 
—which Seashore has endeavored to dismiss. 

Peterson (4, p. 31) in speaking of Seashore’s consonance 
test says: 

Tonic effects, preparations for resolutions, associations with this or that progression 
in familiar musical selections, etc., are almost inevitable and seem to be troublesome to 
many subjects. There is hardly such a thing as a purely independent comparison of 


two sets of intervals on their own degrees of consonance. This aspect of the subject 
needs careful! investigation. 


II. 


The writer has made an experimental investigation for the 
purpose of ascertaining the extent of influence which harmonic 
principles and the various laws of musical progression may 
have upon judgment in the paired interval comparison method 
employed by Seashore in his consonance test. 

On February 16, 1925, at 11:30 A.M., the Seashore conso- 
nance test was given to thirty-five male college students 
representing a class in General Introductory Psychology in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Each student was supplied with a mimeographed 
test blank upon which he recorded his judgments. An 
electrically-driven console model Columbia phonograph was 
employed for the test. The instrument was set for seventy- 
eight revolutions per minute. ‘‘Loud” steel needles were 
used. Each student was required to fill out a questionnaire 
relating to his past and present musical experience and 
training. This questionnaire was a modification of the one 
used by Seashore (7). Through careful scrutiny of the 
responses given, it was quite possible to ascertain roughly 
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certain facts relating to each subject’s musical training, 
musical environment, musical expression, and musical ap- 
preciation. 

Before the disc was played, the instructions (8, p. 14) 
were carefully and distinctly read to the listeners. ‘The in- 
structions were repeated in order to make certain that they 
were understood. No general discussion nor further expla- 
nation followed the reading of the instructions. No pre- 
liminary practice was afforded. 

At the end of the test, the students were allowed a rest 
of approximately ten minutes, during which time many com- 
pleted the filling out of their questionnaires which had not 
been completed before the test began. At all events, the 
students were directed to refrain from conversation with their 
neighbors. 

After the ten-minute intermission, the instructions were 
again read and the test repeated. Through a conspicuous 
shifting of records in the album, the director purposed to lead 
the subjects to believe that the repetition was actually a 
different test-record. Moreover, the blanks used by the 
students during the first test were marked in an ‘A—B’ form: 
the blanks used during the second test were marked in a 
‘C-D’ form. After the record began, to what degree or how 
long this illusion was entertained on the part of the subjects, 
if it was entertained at all, could not be determined. This 
illusion was purposely designed to prevent the subjects from 
consciously attempting to recall any of their previous judg- 
ments which they had made during any portion of the first 
test. The success of technique involving purposeful dis- 
simulation, despite its nicety of application, can only be 
conjectural. 

The results of the tests were analyzed and studied for 
the following points: 


(1) The total number of errors for each subject, and the 
particular intervals which were misjudged. 
(2) The occurrence in judgment of different types of re- 
versals for any particular interval. 
27 
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(3) The relation of intervals within a single pair in which 
reversal of judgment had occurred. 

(4) Consistent erring in the same interval upon its re- 
occurrence in the same test. 

(5) A comparison between the first test and its repetition in 
the number and types of errors made. 


The data compiled and analyzed were based on a system 
of preferences. When the subject recorded that the second 
interval was ‘worse’ than the first interval, he thereby implied 
that he ‘preferred’ the first interval. Preference for the 
second interval was directly indicated by a judgment of 
‘better.’ 


TABLE I 


INTERVAL VALUES REPRESENTED IN SEASHORE’S CONSONANCE TEST 


Pairs are grouped to illustrate interval reversals. An asterisk before an interval 
represents, according to Seashore, the greater consonance or less dissonance of two 
intervals. 








Pair Intervals Pair Intervals 

Bi nad "te. ' Maj. 3d Pee f’a’ Maj. 3d 
bba’ Maj. 7th <9 Maj. 6th 

oe bba’ Maj. 7th 4... ad x Maj. 6th 
“2 Maj. 3d f’a’ Maj. 3d 

ee * abd’ Aug. 4th =e *ob Maj. 3d 
abg’ Maj. 7th ge’b Min. 6th 

on abe’ Maj. 7th - -_ ge’b Min. 6th 
* abd’ Aug. 4th *¢b Maj. 3d 

re e’bb’b Perf. 5th ae *c'b’b Min. 7th 
* bbb’b Octave c’b’ Maj. 7th 
a * bbb’b Octave  —- c’b’ Ma). 7th 
e’bb’b Perf. 5th *c'b’b Min. 7th 

er geb Min. 3d  —_ f’#e’ Min. 2d 
* ote’ Min. 6th °tr Maj. 2d 

ae * ote’ Min. 6th a * f’p’ Maj. 2d 
gab Min. 3d f’$g" Min. 2d 

59 d’a’b Dim. sth a "ad Min. 3d 
*c’a’b Min. 6th bbc’ Maj. 2d 

= *c’a'b Min. 6th = bbc’ Maj. 2d 
d’a’b Dim. sth “ac Min. 3d 
Bina *ag’ Min. 7th a8... * abf’ Maj. 6th 
ab Maj. 2d abg’ Maj. 7th 
oe ab Maj. 2d = abg’ Maj. 7th 
*ag’ Min. 7th * abf’ Maj. 6th 
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TABLE I. (Continued) 








Pair Intervals Pair Intervals 
- *c’b’b Min. 7th 20.. * e’be’b Min. 3d 
c’d’b Min. 2d c’g'> Dim. sth 
ee c’d’b Min. 2d 46... c’g’b Dim. sth 
*c'b’b Min. 7th * e'be’b Min. 3d 
ee * gc’ Perf. 4th o8.. ae’p Dim. sth 
bc’ Min. 2d ‘ar Min. 6th 
26.... bc’ Min. 2d ap ‘et Min. 6th 
"og Perf. 4th ae’b Dim. sth 
ves e’b’b Dim. sth 23... *b eo’? Maj. 6th 
*e’y't Maj. 3d b a’ Min. 7th 
a * e'p’t Maj. 3d eee ba’ Min. 7th 
: e’b’b Dim. sth *be? Maj. 6th 
_: Se ga Maj. 2d Se c’f’ Perf. 4th 
*ge'b Min. 6th "eg Maj. 3d 
Pe *ge'b Min. 6th ® ce’ Maj. 3d 
ga Maj. 2d er Perf. 4th 
ae d’c’ Min. 7th Se *op’ Octave 
* d’p’ Perf. 4th ga Maj. 2d 
7 ae * dp’ Perf. 4th oe ga Maj. 2d 
d’c’ Min. 7th *ee’ Octave 
19.. *a gt Maj. 7th - a d’b’b Min. 6th 
f' X's Min. 2d * d’b’ Maj. 6th 
a7.. f’ X's Min. 2d oe * d’b’ Maj. 6th 
*ae’e Maj. 7th d’b’b Min. 6th 














Since the intervals of twenty-four! of the pairs which 
occur in the test are reversed in time-order, particular interval 
judgments have been studied in relation to their reoccurrence 
sometime in the test. (See Table I., which illustrates in 
detail Seashore’s method of reversing intervals.) Thus, when, 
according to Seashore, the first interval of a pair and the 
second interval of the same pair reversed are the correct 
intervals, the following additional types of judgments in 
relation to the two pairs are possible: 


I. When the subject prefers the first interval in each pair, 
the preference in the second pair being incorrect. 


1 The test includes 50 pairs: however, two pairs, nos. 13 and 28, are not reversed. 
Pair no. 13 is a bb-a a’, a2 minor second and an octave. It is to be especially noted 
here that pair no. 28 on Seashore’s record does not conform with the notation for that 
pair in Seashore’s text (6, p. 155). Seashore’s notation is a a’-af’, an octave and a 
minor sixth; for the same pair, the phonograph disc records @ a’~a c’#, an octave anda 
major third. 
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II. When the subject prefers the second interval in each 
pair, the preference in the first pair being incorrect. 

III. When the subject prefers the second interval in the first 
pair and the first interval in the second pair, both 
preferences being incorrect. 


When, according to Seashore, the second interval of a 
pair and the first interval of the same pair reversed are the 
correct intervals, the following additional types of judgments 
in relation to the two pairs may occur: 


IV. When the subject prefers the first interval in each pair, 
the preference in the first pair being incorrect. 
V. When the subject prefers the second interval in each pair, 
the preference in the second pair being incorrect. 
VI. When the subject prefers the first interval in the first 
pair and the second interval in the second pair, both 
preferences being incorrect. 


In order to make such a list of judgment-types complete, 
account is taken of the occurrence of correct judgments in 
both pairs. Thus the following additional cases may occur: 


VII. When the subject prefers the second interval in the 
first pair, and the first interval in the second pair, 
both judgments being correct. 

VIII. When the subject prefers the first interval in the first 
pair, and the second interval in the second pair, 
both judgments being correct. 


An analysis of these various judgment relationships is not 
without reason nor without prognostic value. If resolution 
does have its effect upon judgment, then certain types of 
judgment reversals can be expected to occur. Let us pause a 
moment and consider a particular illustration. 

In passing from a major third to a perfect fourth within 
the same tonality, ¢.g., c’e’—c’f’ (see pair no. 43), the ear 
passes harmonically from a dominant position to a tonic 
position as the easiest and most fundamental progression to 
a point of rest. The dominant position may be referred to as 
a ‘floating’ position: it gives an impression of incompleteness 
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because it causes an anticipation of completeness. Through 
this provided anticipation, it causes feelings of tension and 
strain which tend to persist until the ear is satisfied by the 
finality of the tonic. Melodically, the ear passes from the 
seventh or leading tone, which invariably demands motion 
toward finality, to the octave or point of rest. Physically, 
the progression from the major third to the perfect fourth is a 
passage from less to greater consonance. Now either of these 
consonant intervals, when isolated from the other, may be 
considered as points of repose. It is only when the order of 
paired interval comparison is employed that we gain a feeling 
of restfulness and greater finality in the last impression. 

Now reverse the order—that is, let us pass from the 
perfect fourth to the major third; e.g., c’f’-c’e’ (see pair 
no. 23). We are now confronted with the subdominant to 
tonic relation. The subdominant position in relation to the 
tonic is accompanied by feeling-tone analogous to the feeling- 
tone which accompanies the dominant in its relation to the 
tonic. In passing from the fourth to the third, the f is heard 
as leading downward into the third of the tonic; the third, 
therefore, gives the impression of completeness, despite the 
fact that physically the fourth is a greater consonance. 

According to Seashore, the subject is expected to prefer 
the major third in each of the above pairs. But in experi- 
mentation it has been found that such preference is not 
consistently carried out. The frequency of certain types of 
reversals in judgment can be explained adequately only on a 
basis of harmonic relationship. 

Of the 35 subjects tested, in the first test 13 subjects 
preferred the major third in pair no. 23 and the perfect fourth 
in pair no. 43. In the repetition of the test, 17 subjects 
made the same type of reversal. This number represents 
approximately one half of the total number of subjects. 
(Probable causes for increase of reversal in the second test 
over the first test will be listed later.) However, but 6 
subjects consistently made this particular type of reversal 
in both tests. (Causes for such variability will also be dis- 
cussed subsequently.) If a classification of judgment-types 
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were ignored, the number of subjects who preferred the fourth 
when it followed the third would be increased to 18 for the 
first test and 23 for the second test, with 8 subjects scoring 
such preference in both tests. 

In pair no. 3, in the first test, 17 subjects preferred the 
octave to the perfect fifth, while in pair no. 38, the same 17 
subjects preferred the perfect fifth to the octave. In the 
second test, 18 subjects made the same type of reversal. 
Twelve subjects consistently made the same reversal in both 
tests. Again the preference for the perfect fifth can be 
explained on a basis of harmonic relationship. Here we have 
a passage from the dominant to tonic through the melodic 
skip in the lower tones. It should be pointed out at this 
time that type of reaction may largely depend upon the 
degree of attention given to either the upper or lower tones 
of any particular combination or grouping of combinations. 

In pair no. 4, in the first test, 20 subjects preferred the 
minor sixth to the minor third, while in pair no. 37, the same 
20 subjects preferred the minor third to the minor sixth. 
In the second test, 27 subjects made the same type of reversal. 
Nineteen subjects consistently made the same reversal in 
both tests. Preference for the minor sixth in pair no. 4 can 
readily be explained on the basis of the melodic skip in the 
upper voice of the third to the tonic of the sixth. Preference 
for the minor third in pair no. 37 cannot be explained on a 
basis of resolution. The smaller interval was probably judged 
to be the better because it is a richer combination. This 
again seems to point to the fundamentality of feeling-tone in 
reaction. A subject in another group reacting to the test 
on another occasion informed the director after the test was 
given that she ‘liked the smaller intervals better because 
they did not seem stretched out so far.’ 

Then again, melodic direction adds another complex. In 
descending from a relatively high tone to a relatively low 
tone, the low tone is almost invariably preferred (5, p. 275). 
In ascending, the low tone again is usually preferred, since 
heightened pitch causes a physiological strain upon the end- 
organ of hearing and consequently leads to a feeling of un- 
pleasantness. 
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In pair no. 28, we have a situation similar to that found in 
pair no. 37. This pair represents a harmonic progression of 
the second order—the equivalent of a chord repetition which 
is in tonality but does not progress through tonality to any 
point of rest. In the first test, 19 subjects preferred the 
major third to the octave, while in the second test, 24 subjects 
preferred the major third to the octave. Seventeen subjects 
preferred the major third in both tests. Here again we have a 
marked descent to a relatively rich combination. Helmholtz 
(2, p. 370) writes: 

The resemblance of an Octave to its root is so great and striking that the dullest 
ear perceives it; the Octave seems to be almost a pure repetition of the root, as it, in 
fact, merely repeats a part of the compound tone of its root, without adding anything 
new. Hence the esthetical effect of an Octave is that of a perfectly simple, but little 
attractive interval. The most attractive of the intervals, melodically and harmoni- 
cally, are clearly the Thirds and Sixths,—the intervals which lie at the very boundary 
of those that the ear can grasp. 

Thus the data presented repeat a fact which both Malm- 
berg (3, p. 126) and Gaw (1, p. 140) discovered in an analysis 
of their own data. This adds another link of evidence in 
favor of the fundamentality of feeling-tone in auditory 
sensation. 

The very nature of the test leads the subject to anticipate, 
through auditory imagery, a second interval before the second 
stimulus within a pair is actually provided. Indeed, it is 
likely that such anticipation greatly modifies judgment. If, 
when a combination is sounded, anticipation of some interval 
to follow is sufficiently vivid in imagination, then the antici- 
pation, depending upon its nature and its relation to the 
given stimuli, may overshadow either of the intervals sounded, 
and a confused judgment follows as a result of comparison 
between the anticipated second interval and the second 
stimulus, or between the first stimulus and the anticipated 
second interval. Immediate preference for the first stimulus 
is a likely result when an anticipated second interval is un- 
satisfied by and conflicts with the second stimulus. 

For an illustration, let us turn to pair no. 5. Here we 
have a diminished fifth preceding a minor sixth. Ordinarily, 
the diminished fifth is a somewhat disagreeable and un- 
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satisfying combination. It demands motion towards greater 
consonance as a point of rest. Now the minor sixth is un- 
questionably a greater consonance and may be considered as 
a point of repose if heard as a part of the tonic triad. How- 
ever, 1n pair no. 5, the passage of d’a’b to c’a’b does not 
represent a very satisfactory resolution tothe ear. Normally, 
the ear would expect resolution to e’bg’; or, if d’a’b» were 
conceived as d’g’#, we might have resolution to c’#a’.. Either 
of these resolutions may be considered as primary or funda- 
mental, since they both indicate passage from dominant to 
tonic. Thus, if these more fundamental resolutions are 
anticipated by the subject, marked confusion of judgment may 
result. Such confusion or quasi-comparison may account for 
the 19 subjects who preferred the diminished fifth to the 
minor sixth. However, it must be remembered that proba- 
bilities are here involved: there is no direct, objective method 
available for detecting such anticipations on the part of the 
subject. 

At all events, it is safe to say that anticipation of a 
stimulus is very likely to modify judgment of the stimulus 
when it actually occurs. When confusion of judgment follows 
such quasi-comparison as already indicated, different attitudes 
necessarily follow, the attitudes themselves depending in a 
large measure on the nature and the relation of the combi- 
nations sounded, and on the nature of the anticipated interval 
and its relation to either or both of the combinations sounded. 

When the second interval in a pair is a discord, the ear 
will refuse to accept the discord? as a satisfactory point of 
rest and may supply a resolution, in which case the com- 
parison between the two intervals may be complicated by 
the presence of this imaged resolution which follows the 
second interval. This may explain, for example, why 18 
subjects in the first test preferred the major second to the 
minor third in pair no. 11. In pair no. 30, the same 18 
subjects preferred the minor third. This latter preference 
is to be expected in view of the fact that bbc’ resolves satis- 
factorily intoac’. Preference for an interval may be expected 


2 Musically talented people frequently prefer discords to concords because of the 
progression possibilities which discords afford. 
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when the greater agreeableness which the interval creates 
coincides with a satisfactory harmonic progression. This is 
again illustrated in pair no. 34 1n which case a total of 17 
subjects in the first test and 23 subjects in the second test 
preferred the major third to the major sixth: 15 subjects 
consistently preferred the major third in both tests. 

Peterson (4, p. 31), in referring to his investigation con- 
cerning reliability coefficients, writes: 

In view of the various attitudes developing from different sequences of intervals, 
it is interesting to compare the successive scores made by identical subjects in the 
Seashore consonance test which reproduces the immediately objective conditions of 
the several intervals about as constantly as machinery cando. Even under objectively 
controlled conditions of this kind various incidental irrelevant stimuli received during 
the tests, and the attitudes carried over from previous moments, are bound to have 
their effects, thus altering the constancy of a subject’s responses to any given pair of 
intervals. 

In the case of the 35 subjects under consideration, after the 
rest period of approximately ten minutes, repetition of the 
test under the same general conditions gave results which 
strongly confirm Peterson’s assertion. Of the 35 subjects 
tested, 32 subjects scored a different grade * on the first test 
than on the repetition. Of these 32 subjects, 24 subjects 
showed an increase of errors in the repetition, while 8 subjects 
showed a decrease of errors in the repetition. Only 3 of the 
35 subjects made the same number of errors in each test: 
however, in none of the individual records was the error 
distribution the same for both tests. This marked in- 
constancy between successive reactions is more clearly indi- 
cated in Table III. Notice especially the marked variation 
in percentile rank * of subjects 4, 9, 20, 27, 31, and 35. All 
of the subjects scored comparatively high on the first test, 
but dropped considerably on the repetition. The low ranking 
of subjects 5, 6, 10, and 12, all musically trained, is not a 
surprising result in the light of previously stated contentions. 

*Seashore’s method of grading a subject (6, p. 156; 1, p. 146) is, apparently, 
based on the assumption that each pair presents the same degree of difficulty in judg- 
ment. <A subject’s rank, therefore, simply depends upon the number of correct judg- 
ments irrespective of the distribution in the test of these correct judgments. Thus, 


preference of a minor second to an octave is no worse an error than preference of a 
perfect fifth to an octave. 


‘ Percentile rank according to Seashore. 
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General increase in the number of errors found in the 
repetition may be due to a number of causes. Fatigue may 
play a dominant role. If it is true that fatigue, general or 
specific, follows repetition of the test, then successive re- 
actions to a series of records played consecutively cannot be 
measured by some constant which does not compensate for 
these bodily changes. It must be remembered that the 
human organism is an extremely complex mechanism in 
continual flux, and that general lag and, especially, momentary 
fluctuations of attention due to any number of physiological 
changes may produce widely different test results. ‘This is 
borne out in such a type of response as found in pair no. 13 
for both tests. In the first test, 7 subjects preferred the 
minor second to the octave: in the second test, 13 subjects 
preferred the minor second to the octave. Only 4 subjects 
consistently preferred the minor second to the octave in both 
tests. Such an unusual type of response may find an expla- 
nation in fluctuation of attention. It is an unfortunate 
circumstance that the nature of the test under consideration 
does not permit any direct method for objectively detecting 
attention-fluctuations. 

However, when fatigue actually enters into one’s reaction, 
cognitive discrimination becomes the more difficult to effect, 
and there is a general tendency on the part of the organism 
to wander from the demands of the instructions and to react 
according to momentary mood. In a condition where con- 
centration and rationalization have become minimized through 
fatigue, there is reason to expect that reaction to the tension- 
repose dimension of feeling, produced by various harmonic 
relationships, becomes more intensified, and, consequently, 
more frequent. In fact, such is found to be the case. Ifa 
study of judgment-reversals ° actually indicates in an approxi- 
mate manner what it is intended to indicate, then reaction 
to harmonic sequence is more liable to occur in a test repe- 
tition. Of the 35 subjects tested, 23 subjects made more 
reversals on the second test than on the first test: 4 subjects 
made the same number of reversals on both tests (however, 


§ See Table II., showing distribution of judgment-types. 
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differently distributed): 8 subjects made fewer reversals on 
the second test. It must be recalled that these reversals 
represent errors. 

Let us briefly consider the case of two female subjects 
who took the test at a different sitting. Subject 4 has had 
14 consecutive years of musical training. Ata.well-recognized 
musical conservatory, she studied the piano under one of 
the best masters in this country. Subject B has also pursued 
conservatory study and has had 10 years of musical training. 
In Seashore’s consonance test, subject B received a percentile 
rank of 78, while rank of subject 4 was but 36. Ten of the 
17 errors which subject 4 made were in the nature of reversals 
(that is, when she preferred the correct interval in a particular 
pair, she preferred the incorrect interval in the same pair 
reversed). In the case of subject B, 11 of the 13 errors which 
she made were in the nature of reversals. Upon questioning 
the subjects after the test, they declared that factors of 
resolution and harmonic progression disturbed them con- 
siderably in spite of every effort which they exerted to ignore 
such factors. 

Three female subjects ® possessing a background of wide 
musical training and experience were employed in a test 
designed for the purpose of subjectively ascertaining loudness 
differences of tones which might occur within any single 
binary combination as recorded on Seashore’s phonograph 
disc. Each subject was presented with a blank form upon 
which she listed her judgments. The number of judgment 
agreements on such loudness differences was surprisingly 
large. In fact, only a few of the total number of intervals 
were found to be of uniform loudness in respect to both tones. 
In pair no. 10, for example, the upper tone of the first interval 
was found to be emphatically louder than the lower tone, 
thus tending to subdue the lower tone and produce greater 
unison. Especial mention is made of this particular interval, 
since this marked loudness difference affords a sufficient 
explanation why so many subjects preferred this interval 

* These three subjects, X, Y, and Z, respectively have had 5, 10, and 11 years of 


conservatory training. All three have appeared in conservatory recitals and public 
performances. All three subjects play the piano. Y and Z are music teachers. 
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(minor second) to the one following (major second). In the 
major second, the roughness of beats is decidedly more 
marked, partly because of the greater uniformity of intensity 
of the two individual tones. In pair no. 31 (in which pair 
the intervals of pair no. 10 are in reverse order), the roughness 
of the minor second is very pronounced: this can be partly 
attributed to greater uniformity in loudness of the two tones. 
Indeed, the judgments rendered by the first group of 35 
subjects seem to verify this. No subject, in either test, 
preferred the minor second in pair no. 31. However, in pair 
no. 10, 19 subjects in the first test and 18 subjects in the 
second test preferred the minor second to the major second: 


Tape II (Group 1) 


TaBLE SHowinG DistRIBUTION OF JUDGMENT-TyYPES 
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12 subjects consistently preferred the minor second in both 
tests. (See Table II.) The rise and fall of intensity occurring 
within a number of binary combinations seemed to be another 
disturbing element to the 3 subjects judging loudness dif- 
ferences. 

EXPLANATION OF TABLE II 

Table II. indicates the distribution of judgment-types for 
all pairs. The pairs are numbered according to their se- 
quential order in the test and are grouped in twos, according to 
reversal of the same interval content. (Grouping the same 
as in Table I.) The judgment-types indicated in Roman 
numerals are identical with the judgment-types classified 
under Roman numerals previously in the text. Under each 
type in the table are the figures—r 2 B. The column of 
figures under ‘1’ represents the number of subjects who 
made that particular judgment-type in the first test but not 
in the repetition. The column of figures under ‘2’ represents 
the number of subjects who made that particular judgment- 
type in the repetition but not in the first test. The column of 
figures under ‘B’ represents the number of subjects who made 
that particular judgment-type in both the first test and the 
repetition. 

Thus, by way of example, in pairs 12-29 (see Table I.) 
we have in Table II. the possibility of four judgment-types. 
(For explanation of these types, see text.) Under type I., we 
have 3 subjects who made that particular judgment-type in 
the first test but not in the second test or repetition: 5 
subjects made the same judgment-type in the second test 
but not in the first test. The dash under ‘B’ means that 
there were no subjects who consistently made the same 
judgment-type in both tests. 

Again under type VIII. we have 5 subjects who made that 
particular judgment-type in the first test but not in the second 
test: 4 subjects made the same judgment-type in the second 
test but not in the first test: 24 subjects made the same judg- 
ment-type in both tests. To find the total number of subjects 
that made for a particular grouping of pairs a particular 
judgment-type in the first test, add the number of subjects 
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appearing under columns ‘1’ and ‘B’: to find the total 
number of subjects that made the judgment-type in the 
second test, add the number of subjects appearing under 
columns ‘2’ and ‘B.’ Thus under type VIII. for pairs 12-29. 
5 subjects appear under ‘1,’ 4 subjects appear under ‘2,’ and 
24 subjects appear under ‘B.’ The total number of subjects 
who made judgment-type VIII. in the first test is ‘1’ plus 
*B’ or 5 plus 24 = 29. The total number of subjects who 
made judgment-type VIII. in the second test is ‘2’ plus ‘B’ 
or 4 plus 24 = 28. 

Table II. needs to be studied in conjunction with Table I. 
and the exposition in the text of the various judgment-types. 


Tas_e III (Group r) 


TABLE SHOWING PER CENT. oF CorRECT JUDGMENTS AND PERCENTILE RANK OF Eacu 
SUBJECT FOR THE CONSONANCE TEST AND Its IMMEDIATE REPETITION 














Test I Test II Test I Test II 
Sub. Sub. 
% Right | Rank | % Right | Rank % Right | Rank | % Right | Rank 
I 62 18 64 26 19 66 36 72 68 
2 62 18 58 8 *20 82 99 72 68 
3 60 12 60 12 21 68 46 56 6 
4 78 93 68 46 22 74 78 68 46 
a 72 68 62 18 23 68 46 60 12 
°6¢ 68 46 74 78 24 74 78 62 18 
7 78 93 76 86 25 74 78 72 68 
8 64 26 56 6 26 66 36 68 46 
9 76 86 72 68 27 78 93 74 78 
*I0 60 12 54 4(-)} 28 66 36 62 18 
II 66 36 68 46 29 52 4(-) 62 18 
*12 70 56 60 12 30 66 3 72 68 
*13 78 93 78 93 31 76 86 66 36 
14 70 56 64 26 32 70 56 62 18 
15 66 36 56 6 33 72 68 64 26 
16 66 36 66 36 34 56 6 62 18 
17 72 68 64 26 *35 78 93 68 46 
18 74 78 66 36 
































N.B. An asterisk before a subject means that the subject, according to his 
report in the questionnaire, has had academic musical training extending over a 
number of years. 


Although such observations may lack quantitative pre- 
cision, their general agreement would reasonably lead one to 
believe that some marked variations in intensity actually do 
exist. Such variations could readily be demonstrated ob- 
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jectively through proper experimental means; however, it was 
not the writer’s purpose to enter into such an experimental 
analysis of the intensity factor, but merely to indicate the 
possible existence of intensity variations which might have 
occurred as a result of one or more of the following conditions: 
first, the source of these variations may have been in the 
actual production of these tones; secondly, the source of the 
variations may have been introduced in the recording process 
of the initial production; and, thirdly, there may have been 
some defect in the phonographic disc employed. ‘The latter 
case seems very unlikely in view of the homogeneity of the 


TaBLe IV (Group 2) 


TABLE SHow1nG DistTRIBUTION OF JUDGMENT-TyPES 


(For explanation, see explanation under Table II.) 
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Intervals by 
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I 2/Bi1 21|B I 2/|/Bi1 2 |B 
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ce ng ania 6 ,isgtia 1i—i—] 3 3 4 7) 11 
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ha ee aha wire 5 415 3 I 1i—] 3 6 6 | 10 
I aX Wace waceited 4/6 ],215 6 i 4 2 217 s| 6 
eee e 2] 8 3 7i=_ 1]; 6,—]1 I 81 9 
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disc material and the considerable care and attention given 
to the manufacture of phonographic records. Besides, in the 
particular experiments under consideration, much care was 
exercised in the handling of the record and the use of new 
needles. Although not at all impossible, the second case 
seems quite as unlikely as the third. 

It is in the first case cited that the probability of intro- 
ducing variations in intensity seems greatest. Indeed, when- 
ever pipes or reeds are employed as a source of sound, any 
slight difference in air pressure produces variations in in- 
tensity. The difficulty of producing staccato effects and of 
avoiding any such variations in intensity is quite obvious in 
view of the sluggish action of most valves in controlling the 
source-volume of air admitted into the various reeds or pipes 
as the case may be. Any such sluggish action would cause a 
gradual rise and fall in intensity of the sound emitted. If 
it is to be assumed that the variations noted find their source 
in the original production, then there follows an additional 
difficulty far greater in significance than merely any deficient 
control of the intensity factor per se. It is a well known fact 
that in the case of wind instruments, variations in intensity, 
1.€., Variations in air pressure, actually produce appreciable 
pitch differences. If such a condition of affairs existed in the 
original production, then one is immediately led to feel the 
decided uncertainty of the test material, since it is quite 
impossible to evaluate the actual pitch relations produced 
under such variable conditions. If variations in intensity are 
introduced, then, by way of example, an octave no longer 
represents a pure consonance, but becomes, in reality, a 
marked dissonance. 

However the conditions may have been at the time of the 
original production, let it be assumed that the intensity 
factor was so carefully controlled that it represents a constant 
throughout the entire series of binary combinations. Is there 
any other possible explanation for variations in loudness which 
have been found to exist in reproduction? Emphatically yes. 
The resonance chamber of the phonograph plays a most 
significant role in the amplification of certain tones. It is 
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safe to say that no two resonance chambers of any two 
phonographs, whether they be of the same design and make, 
or of different makes, respond to sounds in identically the 
same fashion. In some phonographic chambers definite pitch 
relations of certain tonal qualities may be well defined, 
whereas in other chambers the same definite tonal relations 
may be markedly ill-defined. Some chambers tend to amplify 
certain partials, while other chambers do not provide any 
such amplification. Indeed, any attempt to match with 
scientific accuracy the resonating chambers of any two 
phonographs would represent an exceedingly difficult under- 
taking. This fact leads one to question the validity and the 
accuracy of results obtained from the use of different phono- 
graphs when compared to a norm established on the results 
obtained from the use of a particular instrument possessing 
definite characteristics. 

Position of the phonograph in respect to the subjects, 
and the size of the room in which the test is given, are by 
no means insignificant factors. It is reasonable to expect 
different reactions from subjects seated from the phonograph 
at different distances and at different angles. Comparison 
of results of various investigators again becomes an uncertain 
procedure in view of Seashore’s allowance of needles differing 
in their production of loudness to be employed at the discretion 
of the experimenter. 

IIl 

On April 21, 1925, at 5:00 p.m., the Seashore consonance 
test was given to a group of 30 subjects representing a class in 
General Introductory Psychology in the Teachers College at 
the Johns Hopkins University. This group (Group 2) was 
made up of 17 women and 13 men. It was a most fortunate 
circumstance that of these 30 subjects, 15 subjects had had 
appreciable musical training and experience. (See Table V.) 

The test was given under the same general conditions as 
that given to the 35 subjects (or Group 1) whose results 
have already been discussed. However, a few slight vari- 
ations in test procedure should be noted at this time. Unlike 


before, the questionnaires were not distributed before the 
28 
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test had begun. Instead, the first sheet of the questionnaire 
(which includes three printed sheets of questions) was dis- 
tributed among the subjects during the intermission or rest- 
period following the first test and preceding its repetition. 
The rest-period approximated the same length of time as 
that granted to the subjects in the first group. The remaining 
two pages of the questionnaire were distributed among and 
completed by the subjects at the close of the repetition of 
the test. 
TaB.Le V (Group 2) 


TaBLe SHowincG Per Cent. or Correct JUDGMENTS AND PERCENTILE RANK OF Eacu 
SUBJECT FOR THE CONSONANCE TEST AND Its IMMEDIATE REPETITION 














Test I Test Il Test I Test II 
Sub. Sub. 
% Right | Rank | % Right | Rank % Right | Rank | % Right | Rank 
-% 74 78 64 26 *16 70 56 68 46 
2 34 4- 34 4- | *17 76 86 78 93 
a 66 36 68 46 18 58 8 68 46 
* 4 70 56 66 36 *70 58 8 82 99 
S 66 36 68 46 20 64 26 54 = 
6 68 46 42 4- | *2r 60 12 72 68 
7 68 46 78 93 22 54 4- 50 4- 
ll, 64 26 72 68 23 62 18 64 26 
* 9 66 36 70 56 24 78 93 80 97 
10 60 12 50 4- | *25 70 56 66 36 
*II 62 18 70 56 26 52 4- 56 6 
12 76 86 2 68 27 68 46 70 56 
13 62 18 52 4- | *28 74 78 76 86 
"14 80 97 76 86 29 62 18 60 12 
*15 70 56 70 56 *30 66 36 82 99 
































N.B. An asterisk before a subject means that the subject, according to his report 
in the questionnaire, has had academic musical training extending over a number 
of years. 

Female subjects are in italics. 

Subjects 14 and 17, because of previous familiarity with Seashore’s consonance 
test, cannot rightfully be compared with the other subjects in this group. 


Before the phonograph was played, the following in- 
structions were read to the listeners: 


You have been given a slip of paper upon which are printed numbers arranged in 
serial order from one to fifty. Upon the horizontal line after each number, you are to 
write a certain judgment of your own in reference to something which you will hear 
on this phonograph. That means that you will make a total of fifty judgments. 

You will hear two combinations of two tones each: one combination is better or 
worse than the other in consonance (harmony). A good combination is one in which 
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the two tones are smooth, and blend, tending to fuse together into one. A bad combi- 
nation is just the opposite. If the second combination is better, record B; if 


Worse, W. 

Fifty pairs of such combinations will be played for you on the phonograph. No 
two combinations are the same in any pair: the second combination in any particular 
pair is either better or worse than the first combination. If you are in doubt whether the 
second combination of a pair is better or worse than the first combination, then guess. 

Do not converse with your neighbor at any time during the test, nor at the end 
of the test: it is understood, of course, that you are not to look upon your neighbor’s 
paper at any time. 

After these instructions had been read by the director, 
the subjects were allowed to ask questions relating to a 
correct understanding of what had been read. A couple of 
simple questions were raised in reference to sentence content: 
these questions were immediately answered. Upon answering 
these questions, the director again repeated the instructions in 
full before playing the record. Before the test was repeated 
after the intermission, the directions were read a third time. 

The results of this experiment were strikingly similar to 
the results obtained from the first group. Reversal in judg- 
ment was quite marked, especially in those pairs in which 
factors of immediate harmonic progression can be held to 
account for such reversal. By way of comparison with the 
pairs previously discussed in the text under the first group, 
in the second group of 30 subjects, 13 subjects in the first 
test and 13 subjects in the repetition preferred the major 
third in pair no. 23 and the perfect fourth in pair no. 43. 
Seven subjects consistently made the same reversal in both 
tests. 

In pair no. 3, in the first test, 17 subjects preferred the 
octave to the perfect fifth, while in pair no. 38, the same 17 
subjects preferred the perfect fifth to the octave. In the 
repetition, 18 subjects made this same type of reversal. 
(Compare Tables II. and IV.) Fourteen subjects con- 
sistently made the same reversal in both tests. 

Again, in pair no. 4, in the first test, 19 subjects preferred 
the minor sixth to the minor third, while in pair no. 37, the 
same 19 subjects preferred the minor third to the minor 
sixth. In the repetition, 16 subjects made the same type of 
reversal. Eleven subjects consistently made the same re- 
versal in both tests. 
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Again there occurs preference for the relatively rich 
combinations. In pair no. 28, in the first test, 16 subjects 
preferred the major third to the octave, while in the repetition, 
15 subjects preferred the major third to the octave. Thirteen 
subjects consistently made such a preference in both tests. 
(The reader must not lose sight of the fact that in the first 
group of subjects, five more subjects were tested than in the 
second group.) 

Unlike the results obtained from the first group, the 
second group evidenced a slight general improvement in the 
repetition. Of the 30 subjects tested, 28 subjects scored a 
different grade on the first test than on the repetition. Of 
these 28 subjects, 12 subjects showed an increase of errors in 
the repetition, while 16 subjects showed a decrease of errors 
in the repetition. ‘Two subjects made the same number of 
errors in each test: however, again in none of the individual 
records was the error distribution the same for both tests. 
In view of individual differences, this slight improvement 
shown by the second group does not invalidate the previous 
contention that fatigue, specific or general, may play a 
prominent role in the repetition of the test. In the matter of 
reversal of judgment, in the second group II subjects made 
fewer reversals on the repetition, 14 subjects made more 
reversals on the repetition, while 5 subjects made the same 
number of reversals in both tests (but differently distributed 
for each individual in both tests). 

The same inconstancy of judgment between the first test 
and its repetition observed in the results of the first group 
was largely duplicated in the results of the second group. 
(Compare Tables II. and IV., III. and V.) In Table V., 
notice especially the extraordinary jump in percentile rank 
for the second test of subjects 7, 19, and 30. Also notice 
that, in general, the musically trained subjects scored rela- 
tively low. 

At the close of the second test, the following additional 
written information was obtained from the subjects in response 
to the following list of questions: 


(1) As far as you know, did any elements of harmonic progression enter into your 
judgments? 
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In answer to this question, 14 subjects answered “‘yes,”’ 
g subjects answered “no,” 3 subjects answered that they 
did not understand, one subject answered that she did not 
think so, while another subject answered that he did not know. 

(2) Can you recall the musical structure of any particular pair of combinations in 
which your judgment was so affected? 

Subject 9 was able to accomplish this. She referred to a 
pair which contained an octave and a third (obviously pair 
no. 28). Study of her record for pair no. 28 revealed the 
fact that in each test she had preferred the major third to 
the octave. 

In answer to this same question, subject 24 replied: “I 
cannot just explain this, but several combinations were from 
some familiar pieces.”” This reply again points out how 
association may function in listening to a series of intervals. 

Subject 28 replied that ‘‘Several needed by one more 
chord in order to resolve the tone. A chromatic drop of the 
base was noticeable.” Assuredly, this reply convinces one 
that this subject was reacting to various elements of harmonic 
progression. 


(3) Have you ever had a course in harmony? 
Subjects 4, 11, and 25 answered “‘yes.”’ 
(4) Have you ever taken a course in physics? 
Eighteen subjects answered “‘yes.”’ 


(5) Did this course include the physics of sound? 


’° 


Sixteen of the eighteen subjects who answered “yes 
question no. 4, answered “yes”’ to this question. 


to 


(6) Have you had a course in acoustics? 

Two subjects answered “‘yes.” 

(7) Can you recognize intervals? 

Nine subjects answered “‘yes.’”’ These subjects are as 
follows: I, 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 21, 25, 26. 

(8) Give the interval value of any interval which occurred in the test. 

Subjects 4, 9, 21, and 25 recorded certain interval values 
which had occurred in the test. 
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Questions 2 to 8 inclusive have been considered of much 
importance in a study of judgment-types. If a subject is 
able to recognize intervals, and if his tendency is to attach a 
certain consonance value to any particular interval which 
he may hear, then upon repetition of any particular interval, 
he is likely to attach the same consonance value to that 
interval. Such practice, of course, largely depends upon the 
subject’s ability to recognize intervals in any musical environ- 
ment, and to remain indifferent to the various elements of 
harmonic progression. In the case of a subject effecting such 
recognition and applying a preéstablished value to such 
recognition, we can readily expect that when his preéstablished 
value is incorrect, then his judgment of a repeated interval is 
bound to be incorrect. It was this fact that led to a study of 
judgment-types. For example, in pair no. 37, a total of 26 
out of 30 subjects preferred the minor third to the minor 
sixth. However, of these 26 subjects, 7 also preferred the 
minor third in pair no. 4. That means that 7 subjects pre- 
ferred the minor third irrespective of its position in the pair. 
Although one cannot be positively certain, it would seem that 
these seven subjects were applying in pair no. 37 a pre- 
established consonance value to an interval which they 
happened to recognize. Although the case may be a doubtful 
one, the writer has given these subjects the benefit of the 
doubt in assuming that in making such a judgment-type 
(that is, consistently erring in a pair and its reversal), the 
subject is not necessarily being influenced by the harmonic 
relation between intervals. If this distinction were not made, 
then still more subjects could be added to the list in sub- 
stantiation of the fact that harmonic progression does affect 
judgment. 

IV 

In conclusion, what can be said regarding the validity 
of the test for revealing a so-called ‘sense’ of consonance? 
From the foregoing analysis, one is inevitably led to conclude 
that paired interval comparison 1s an inadequate method for 
testing consonance, since, as evidenced, such comparison is 
conducive to reaction to the various elements of musical 
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progression, including the feelings which, apparently, are 
inseparably attached thereto. Assuming that the musically 
talented have a ‘sense’ of consonance, and since the object 
of this test is to determine and point out such musical talent, 
from the very nature and structure of the test material, there 
is reason to expect negative results from the talented group. 
All of which raises a very pertinent question—a question 
which needs to be considered in the light of musical history 
and of modern musical tendencies, and which must be left 
unanswered until more extensive and intensive investigations 
have been carried out; namely, is a sense of consonance’ a 
fundamental and necessary factor of the ‘musical mind’? 
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7 That is, what Seashore and his collaborators mean by the term ‘consonance.’ 








THE SPATIAL THRESHOLD OF TOUCH IN BLIND 
AND IN SEEING CHILDREN! 


BY MARGARET S. BROWN AND GEORGE M. STRATTON 


There have been diverse reports by experimenters upon 
the tactile sensitivity of the blind. An account of the earlier 
work will be found in the elaborate study by Griesbach,? and 
need not here be repeated, save to say that while some, 
notably Czermak, Gartner, and A. Stern, had found the 
blind to be superior to the seeing in the tactile discrimination 
of space—the ‘two-point threshold’—Uhthoff had found no 
difference between the two kinds of individuals. Griesbach’s 
own experiments, on the contrary, led him to believe not 
only that there was a difference, but that, slight though it was, 
it was to the disadvantage of the blind. Some experiments by 
Miss Bunnell and Miss Stowell, reported by one of the 
present writers,® had supported the earlier position that the 
blind were slightly superior. Finally in this field of tactile 
space Seashore and Ling * found that the threshold for the 
blind was neither lower nor higher than for the seeing, 
although the seeing had a somewhat greater variability than 
had the blind. 

The reason for such diversity of finding perhaps lies in the 
fact that the conditions under which the experiments were 
conducted were by no means uniform. The kind of esthesi- 
ometer used, the amount of pressure exerted upon the skin, 
the fatigue, the degree of attention given, the chance sug- 
gestions received—all these are important modifying factors. 


1 From the Psychological Laboratory of the University of California. The writers 
are indebted to Dr. Warner Brown and to Dr. R. S. French for invaluable assistance 
in this study. 

7H. Griesbach, ‘Vergleichende Untersuchungen uber die Sinnesscharfe Blinder 
and Sehender.’ Archiv. f. d. gesam. Physiol., 1899, Vol. 74, pp. 577-638; Vol. 75, 
PP. 365-429, 523-573. 

3 Stratton, ‘Experimental Psychology,’ 1903, p. 46. 

*C. E. Seashore and T. L. Ling, ‘The Comparative Sensitiveness of Blind and 
Seeing Persons.’ Psych. Mon., Vol. 25, 148-158. 
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Only in the work of Seashore and Ling was there care that 
the seeing and the blind should be of approximately equal 
intelligence; and yet even here the age was not kept fairly 
equal, for the blind were older than the seeing. And in 
none of the work does there seem to have been any attention 
given to the consistency of the findings—the ‘reliability,’ 
so-called, of the tests. It is therefore clear that in the field of 
space-perception by the blind there is both opportunity and 
need of further work. 


I. Tue Metuop 


In planning the experiment, an effort was made to avoid 
certain sources of error which are easily present in testing 
for the two-point and pressure thresholds by the ordinary 
method. Of these errors, suggestion, and the strain involved 
in waiting for the contrasts are probably the worst. They 
seemed particularly undesirable with subjects who are already 
handicapped in sensory equipment. The chief effort, there- 
fore, was to find a means of testing for these thresholds which 
would do away with suggestion, and which would lessen the 
strain of expectation. If it were possible to have the blind 
work in a way to which they were accustomed, it would 
decrease these undesirable factors. 

To accomplish this end a method was adopted which 
permitted the child to choose his own time and rate of touching 
the points; a method which used, instead of trying to inhibit, 
the tendency to move the fingers when making fine tactual 
discrimination; and which, by the essentials of the method 
of serial groups! reduced greatly the influence of suggestion. 
An esthesiometer was made, having many raised points, over 
which the subject ran his finger, as over a page of Braille. 
The points were arranged in rows, the rows an inch apart; 
and in the rows there were irregular alternations of single 
points and of pairs of points, the two points of each pair being 
set at varying but accurately measured distances apart. In 
any given row there were as many single points as there were 
pairs. And these were spaced, also an inch apart, so that 


1 Stratton, ‘The Method of Serial Groups,’ Psych. Rev., LX., 444. 
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there were rows along the board either lengthwise or cross- 
wise. As the subject moved his finger along from left to 
right, the distance between the two points of such pairs as 
occurred in the row decreased, discrimination growing in- 
creasingly difficult. These points were, in reality, tiny steel 
posts raised 3 mm. uniformly above a solid smooth surface, 
each post being .34 mm. in diameter, made of a No. 12 Milward 
needle cut off squarely at the top and polished. These were 
set with precision by an expert instrument maker, the dis- 
tances being computed from the centers of the posts. There 
were, in all, eighteen pairs of points, forming a series de- 
creasing from the most distant, which were 2 mm. between 
the points, to the least distant, which were 0.3 mm. apart, 
the decrease being by 0.1 mm. as one passed from pair to pair. 

It was desirable that all the subjects put forth their best 
efforts throughout the tests; and to accomplish this end, it 
was decided that competition should be introduced, by offering 
prizes for the best scores. Three prizes were given for the 
best scores on the first sitting, and three for the second sitting. 
The children were tested individually but the competition was 
within each of several groups: of the blind children, those of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade forming one group, and those 
of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade forming another; the 
control subjects, the seeing children, formed the third group. 
Thus each group received a prize. 

The blind children tested were thirty-five in number, from 
the California State School for the Blind. These were all the 
available children in the regular classes from the fourth 
through the ninth grade, between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. Intelligence scores were available for twenty-four 
of the thirty-five blind subjects. By this means, and since 
only those children were taken who were doing regular work, 
it was possible to eliminate those of low intelligence, such as 
might be found in the special classes of the school. 

The blind children thus selected were next classified into 
five degrees of sight which were determined by simple tests, 
with care always for intense and equal illumination. 

Degree 1, was total loss of vision. The organ of sight was 
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frequently lacking in these subjects. No light whatever 
could be seen. 

Degree 2 meant the power to distinguish between light and 
darkness, but not to recognize the form of objects. Strong 
sunlight reflected directly into the subject’s face from a sheet 
of glazed white cardboard elicited the response ‘lighter,’ 
while exposure of a black sheet in the same position brought 
forth the response ‘darker.’ In no case was the subject able 
to perceive the shape of the object used as a reflector. 

Degree 3 meant only the coarsest vision for the form of 
objects. A sheet of glazed white cardboard 56 cm. square 
was used, with a band 20 cm. wide and 56 cm. long extending 
across the middle of the sheet. The cardboard was held 
vertically 1 meter from the subject’s face, and the subject 
was required to judge whether the black band extended 
vertically or horizontally across the white sheet. Out of 
three trials, all judgments were required to be correct. 

Degree 4 required that the subject be able to describe with 
general correctness the appearance of a 56-cm.-square sheet of 
paper held 1 meter away, the face of which was divided into 
halves, the one half being entirely of a uniform gray; and the 
other half, bearing a checker-board design of alternate black 
and white squares, each square with sides of 5 cm. 

Degree 5 required that the subject be able, by sight, to dis- 
tinguish large letters. Printed letters 114 inches in height 
were used. The subject was required to name the letters, or 
read the word before him. Some of these subjects could read 
normal print held close to the eyes but none could read it at a 
distance of 14 inches. The children in this group were able 
to read Braille characters, not only by touch, but visually. 
Some of these children, upon occasion, bring their eyes close 
to the page of Braille, as if visually to supplement their 
tactile perception of it. 

Since the blind children were under institutional care, it 
was deemed advisable to choose the seeing children likewise 
from an institution. Accordingly, for comparison, fifteen 
girls from the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum in San 
Francisco were selected and these girls were between the ages 
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of twelve and seventeen, and between the fifth and the 
tenth grades, inclusive. Intelligence scores in their case were 
not available, but no girl was chosen who was not making 
normal scholastic progress, or who gave evidence of maladjust- 
ment or incorrigibility. From these normal children, the 
experimental group of fifteen was selected at random by the 
Sister in charge, with age requirements chiefly in mind. The 
two groups were therefore approximately equal in age, school, 
and living conditions. | 

All tests were given by the same experimenter. The blind 
children were tested between 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. The 
seeing children were tested between 9:00 A.M. and 4:00 P.M. 
Each subject had three sittings: a preliminary sitting, in 
which he became accustomed to the apparatus, the procedure, 
and the experimenter, and was told something of the purpose 
of the test. Record was made only of the next two sittings, 
which were always at least four days apart. 

The subjects, as was said, were tested individually. They 
were permitted to use the index finger of the preferred hand. 
Of the blind, this was the right hand in thirty-four out of the 
thirty-five cases. Of the seeing, it was always the right hand. 
The seeing children were blindfolded for both sittings. The 
blind children were never blindfolded, but were placed so that 
the instrument was out of their range of vision. 

The directions to the subjects were as follows: “‘I have 
here a board in which are placed some little steel posts. They 
are set in two long rows down the board. They also form 
short rows across the board. Sometimes there is one post, 
and sometimes there are two near together, but never more 
than two. I want you to tell me how many you feel in 
position—whether one or two. Take them across this way 
first.” The subject was required to take the rows across the 
board on the odd runs down the board, and to take the rows 
longitudinally on the even runs. This prevented his be- 
coming familiar with the position of the pairs. Portions of 
the board which a subject gave correctly several times were 
omitted for him in later runs; that is, if he always recognized 
the upper five pairs correctly, he was no longer required to 
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give judgment upon the upper two or three of these pairs. If 
he always was in error below a certain position, then the 
lower of these pairs were dropped out. 

By this procedure, each sitting yielded from each subject 
ten judgments for each separation of the two points. The 
threshold was arbitrarily fixed as the least separation at which 
80 per cent. of the judgments for any given subject were 
correct. Provision was made for exceptions to this rule. 
Occasionally errors were made in judging points much farther 
apart than those at which the errors began to appear con- 
sistently. If no one of the three degrees of separation next 
lower than this single case gave more than two errors, then 
the errors made in judging the greater degree of separation 
were disregarded. An example will make this clear. One 
observer made no error in judging points 2.0 mm. apart, and 
no error with points 1.g mm. apart; at 1.8 he made four 
errors; but in the series of distances from 1.7 to 1.0 he in no 
case made more than two errors. At o.g mm. he made four 
errors; at 0.8 mm. four errors; at 0.7 mm., seven errors; 
and three or more errors at each smaller distance than this. 
His threshold was set down as at 1.0 mm. and not as at 1.8 
mm., which a strict application of the rule would have 
required. 

The blind subjects were found, by the tests indicated, to 
be distributed as follows, among the several degrees of sight. 
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In the comparison to be reported hereinafter, between the 
tactual space of those of different degrees of blindness, the 
degrees III. and IV. are disregarded because the number of 
individuals in them is so small. The 19 subjects in degrees 
I. and II. who can see no shape whatever were regarded as 
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totally blind, while the 14 subjects in degree V. were regarded 
as partially blind. 

From these two groups, in order to bring out possible 
differences, separate statistical attention was given to those 
totally blind from birth, of whom there are eight, and those 
partially blind from birth, of whom there are eleven. 


II. Tue ReEsutts 


To obtain the coefficient of reliability of the test itself the 
scores obtained for each subject in the first sitting were com- 
pared with the scores of these same individuals in the second 
sitting. 

The coefficient of correlation between the two sittings 
indicated that the test gave a reliable measure of the spatial 
threshold. 

With the seeing group, there was a lower coefficient of 
reliability than with the blind. This may be due to the fact 
that the distances at the upper end of the esthesiometer are 
too small to be an adequate measure for seeing children. 
The widest distance between points, it will be remembered, 
is 2.0 mm. 


1. Two-Potrnt THRESHOLDS IN MILLIMETERS 


Returns from the Two Sittings Given Separately 
I. = First Sitting; II. = Second Sitting 

















Correla- 

G No. | Mean Mean | S.D. | S.D. | tion of 

— Cases I. Il. I. II. | Means I. 

and II. 
Whole group of blind........ 35 | 1.20.05] 1.17+.06| .40 50 |+.76+.05 
ONE MOUND, occ ccc scccees 15 | 1.77.05] 1.70+.06] .26 32 |+.5424.12 
gg ee 14 | 1.362%.05]1.39+.08] .29 44 |+.624+.11 
Ls svn vncacas sds 19 | 1.08+.08]0.97+.07] .37 45 |+.79+.06 
Partially blind from birth..... Ir | 1.36+.06]1.37+.08| .27 38 |+.46+.16 
Totally blind from birth...... 8 |0.91%.07]/0.91+%.11| .27 45 |+.58+.16 
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THRESHOLD OF TOUCH IN CHILDREN 


2. Two-Potnt TuresHoips 1n MILLIMETERS 


Returns from the Two Sittings Combined 





Group 





Whole group of blind...... 
a 
Partially blind............ 
Totally blind 
Partially blind from birth. . 
Totally blind from birth 


Means and P.FE. 


of Mean 











1.160+.049 
1.780+ .049 
1.364.068 
0.973 2.004 
1.355+.077 
0.925+.088 








3. Entire Group or Buinp 


Means and Correlations of Age, School-Grade, and Two-Point Threshold 
for Both Sittings Combined 





mm 














Age School-Grade Two-Point Threshold 
Mean S.D. of Distr. Mean S.D. of Distr. Mean S.D. of Distr. 
IS.11 1.83 6.43 2.03 1.16 435 





Coefficients of Correlation 


Age with school-grade 


Age with two-point threshold. . 
School-grade with two-point threshold. ..... 


Partial Correl.: School-grade with two-point thr 


eshold when age is rendered 
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Two-Potnt TuresHoLps: DirrERENCE OF Means oF Sucn Groups 
AS ARE MuTvua.tty EXxcLusive 
Partially Totally 
Seeing Partially Blind Totally slind 
Blind from Blind from 
Birth Birth 
NE ini bah ana. 6 4% 41.07 | .42+.11 69+.11 864.12 
Partially blied.......... .41.07 .29+.08 
Partially blind from birth] .42+.11 444.13 
Totally blind........... 69+.11 | .29+.08 
Totally blind from birth.| .86+.12 442.13 
(Above is for First Sitting) 
bane aaad Kak 31.14 | .32%.14 | .73+.13 .78+.18 
Partially blind.......... 31.14 32.16 
Partially blind from birth | .32.14 462.20 
Totally blind........... 734.13 | .32+.16 
Totally blind from birth .| .78+.18 462.20 























(Above is for Second Sitting) 
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Partially Totally 
Seein Partially Blind Totally Blind 
ats Blind from Blind from 
Birth Birth 
| er eae 416.084 | .425+.092 | .807+.080 | .855-.101 
Partially blind.......... .416+.084 391.093 
Partially blind from birth | .425+.092 .430+.116 
( 2 ere £807 +.080 | .391+.093 
Totally blind from birth .| .855+.101 .430+.116 























(Above is for Both Sittings Combined) 





III. ConcLusions 


1. The measurements obtained in the two sittings are 
correlated with each other to a degree which indicates that 
the method employed gives consistent, 1.¢., ‘reliable,’ results. 

2. The differences between the means of those groups 
which are mutually exclusive are sufficiently large in com- 
parison with the probable errors of the differences to warrant 
the conclusion that the differences themselves are significant 
and are not merely accidental or specious. 

3. The spatial threshold of touch for the blind group as a 
whole is lower than for the group of those who have sight. 
And this advantage over those who can see holds true for 
each of the sub-groups of the blind, namely for the partially 
blind, the totally blind, the partially blind from birth, and 
the totally blind from birth. 

4. The degree of the blindness affects the spatial threshold. 
The totally blind have a lower threshold than the partially 
blind. 

5. Among the blind, the threshold does not significantly 
vary with grade in school. The fineness of tactual perception 
of space appears to be an insignificant factor in the blind 
child’s progress in school. 

6. The present findings are in accord with those of the 
earlier experiments in California, and of Czermak, Gartner 
and others, who found the blind to be superior to the seeing 
in the tactile discrimination of space; and are opposed to 
those of Uhthoff, Griesbach, Seashore and others who found 
either that there was no difference in this respect, between the 
blind and the seeing, or that the tactual advantage was 
actually on the side of those who could see. 
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1. PuRPosE AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

It is the purpose of this discussion to throw some light on 
the problem of the development of the number concept in 
children before the age of school entrance; to bring to light 
data which may assist in arriving at a somewhat better idea 
of the degree of number concept possessed by children of 
pre-school ages and which may disclose variation among 
youngsters of the same age. 

While the qualitative aspects of the development of 
number concept are indeed most inviting, this study concerns 
itself only with the quantitative side. Most interesting and 
valuable will be reports on the manner of the development of 
number concept as indeed will be discussions of the nature of 
number concept, when these contributions are made. In this 
study, the writer has confined himself to the less pretentious 
and less intriguing task of seeking data which may aid in 
gauging the extent to which children possess concepts of 
numbers at a series of pre-school ages—or to put it in another 
way, the quantitative aspect of the development of number 
concept in youngsters of the ages studied. 

1 The author is indebted to Professor Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University for 
Suggesting the study, and to his wife, Zanna M. Douglass, for valuable assistance 
in the details of the experiment. 
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When one faces the problem, certain difficulties confront 
one immediately. In the first place, one asks oneself what 
constitutes the possession of number concept, say, of the 
number four. May the inclusion of the word four in the 
vocabulary be taken as evidence of such possession? Writers 
generally, including Major,! Arnett,? Rusk,® have made special 
note of the fact that youngsters may not only employ the 
word attached to the concept without possessing anything 
approaching the conventional concept but that even when 
counting involves the word, the concept may be, and in the 
early stages of counting usually is, lacking. 

What then is the standard by which we shall judge 
possession of concept? This problem, encountered early in 
any quantitative study of concept possession or development, 
is even more prominent in the study of number concept 
because of the counting phenomenon. Is it necessary that a 
child recognize a group of four objects, let us say dots on a 
piece of paper, before he may be said to ‘know’ four? In- 
vestigations have shown that the child may ‘know’ four in 
some patterns of grouping and not in others,‘ that recognition 
with a given individual depends upon the arrangement of the 
objects, the proximity of them to one another and the color 
and size of the objects as well as upon the nature of the object 
itself. What plan of grouping, for example, shall be followed 
in a test for number concepts? Or should the standard be 
recognition of four in any and all possible groupings? Such 
a test can never be devised, as there is no limit to the number 
of possible different groupings. But does a child, even 
though able to recognize four objects regardless of plan of 
grouping so long as he is able to see them all without materially 
shifting the gaze, possess the ability to recognize four when 

1 Major (33), p. 163. “‘Further ability to point to objects one after another and 
want them is not in itself evidence of the knowledge of number for the reason that the 
counting may be imitative and mechanical.” 

2 Arnett (2), p. 328. “It is only natural that a child in learning to count first 


masters the number names as a linguistic feat and only later comes to apply them in 
actual enumeration.” 


3 Rusk (48), p. 295. “The ability to count or repeat numbers, say up to ten, 
only indicates that a series of closely associated terms have been learned.” 
‘Freeman, Nanu, and Messenger particularly; see bibliography. 
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the four are, let us say, elephants of different sizes, or if the 
four be pieces of furniture, somewhat dissimilar? Must we 
insist that the ‘knowing’ of four depends upon perceiving 
four without counting? or adding? Does a child really 
‘know’ four until he is able to assemble a group of four 
objects, to select four from a large number? Must he be 
able to distinguish four from three, from five, and all other 
numbers? Can he be said to have a ‘true’ concept of four 
if he is not aware of all of its properties, ¢.g., that it is half of 
eight or a third of twelve, that it is twice two and the sum of 
three and one, and that it is the difference between ten and 
six and between five and nine? Must one not know that it is 
the square of two and the square root of sixteen, that it is the 
logarithm of 10,000? Can a child be said to possess the 
concept of the number four until he can identify tactile, 
auditory, kinesthetic, or gustatory experiences of four in all 
the possible variations and situations? It is clear that there 
is no limit which may be set to the extension or perfection of 
concept. Itis never complete, and the bounds of its develop- 
ment are limitless. Those who have approached concept 
studies have recognized this complication. What we find 
is varying degrees of “‘conceptness’’—that is, varying degrees 
of attainment to a theoretically perfect concept. What one 
must do of course is to set standards, reasonable even if 
somewhat arbitrary, and the results of the particular study 
must be referred to this arbitrary standard for interpretation. 
In the experimental phase of this study which follows just 
this thing has been done. 

The immaturity of the children studied aggravates the 
difficulty of the problem in this study. It is difficult to 
obtain standard conditions and because of the inability of 
pre-school youngsters to write, the study must be oral and 
individual, involving an expenditure of a large amount of 
time in ratio to the results obtained. 

The specific questions upon which the data of the study 
have some bearing are: 

1. Of what numbers from 1 to 10 does the kindergarten 
child (from ages four and one half years to six years) have 
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reasonably adequate concepts? In what degree does he have 
concepts of these numbers? 

2. To what extent do youngsters of the same age vary in 
their possession of such concepts? 

3. Are there sex differences in the possession and develop- 
ment of such concepts? 

4. What is the nature of the growth curve representing the 
development of them? 

5. What are the relative tendencies to overestimate and 
to underestimate the various numbers of objects from I 
to 10? 

6. Is it possible to devise a means for evaluating varying 
degrees of concept possession as determined by the character 
of their inaccuracies of judgment? 


2. METHODS AND PROCEDURE 


Three tests were given to from 26 to 40 pupils in two 
kindergarten classes of the public schools of Palo Alto, 
California. The ages of these children ranged from 4 years 
6 months to 6 years. One of these tests was given three 
times, twice at the same testing and once a month later. 
The other two tests were given but once. The test which 
was given three times and which we will call the ‘dot recog- 
nition’ test, consisted in requiring the subject to estimate 
without counting the number of blue dots? on a card when 
they were exposed to easy view.” In cards containing dots * 
of numbers from one to ten were exposed. The white cards 
were 4x6 in. in dimension. The dots of a solid dark blue 
color were approximately 1% in. in diameter and were arranged 
in a single row on the card with an intervening space between 
dots of approximately 14 in. 

1 Visual number concept was selected for testing in the belief that this sense 
avenue would be most effective in stimulating the fullest expression, in most completely 
testing the possession of number concept. 

2 For abbreviated accounts of methods and materials of investigation of a similar 
or comparable nature see Howells (24), Ch. V., or original reports of investigations by 
Nanu, Lay, Freeman, Cattell, Warren, Burnett, Deitze, Messenger, references to 
which are given in the bibliography. 

3 In other investigations various types of stimulus objects have been used, usually 


figures on cardboard, dots, circles, squares, lines, other geometrical figures. Freeman 
used small disks of light projected on a screen. 
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The cards and dots were exposed just long enough for the 
child to see the dots and to contemplate the population.! 
Care was taken by the experimenter to withdraw the dots 
before they could be counted. This was done in the belief 
that the ability to determine the number of dots on a card by 
counting was not as satisfactory an evidence of concept 
possession as the ability to estimate the number of dots 
without counting, ¢.g., a given child may be able to fix his 
attention successively upon each of the dots on the card, 
counting simultaneously in a mechanical fashion and con- 
cluding by announcing the last number ‘counted’ as the 
number of dots on the card and yet have little concept of 
thatnumber. Asaconsequence of this possibility no standard 
time exposure was used, as such would obviously not meet the 
purposes of the experiment. Then, too, the impracticability 
of determining the proportional times for exposure of the 
different numbers of dots so that there would be equality of 
opportunity among the different numbers added to the unde- 
sirability of that plan of procedure. The writer is of the 
opinion that equality of opportunity among the children was 
as well, if not better, served by the method used than it 
would have been by employment of uniform exposure for all 
children. Equality of time is quite evidently not synonymous 
with equality of opportunity. 

It may occur to one to question the choice of visual tests. 
It may be suggested that the possession of the number concept 
may also be tested by tests involving other senses, such as 
auditory or tactile impressions of number. In fact, it may be 
suggested that the degrees to which one possesses the concept 
of number is measured by the ability to recognize number 
through these senses as well as to recognize number through 
visual impressions. However, in the absence of any agree- 
ment as to just what does constitute number concept, it is 
reasonable to limit it to the abstract idea of exact many- 
ness, independent of direct sense content. It seems sound to 
measure number concept by that sense avenue which is most 

1 Other investigators have almost uniformly used uniform exposures ranging from 


.O1 second (Messenger, Cattell) to .13 second (Warren). In a more recent investi- 
gation (Freeman) the exposure was .05 second. 
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highly trained and sensitive, 1.¢. that one in which the lack of 
sense training is most unlikely to operate to prevent a most 
complete and favorable function of the number concept. 
For this reason visual tests were employed. 

The cards were shown in the following predetermined, 
though not chance, order: 

4, 7, I, Y, 6, 2, $10, 3; 8, 5. 

The controlling criteria in such an arrangement were: 
(1) to prevent reasoning out the number shown, as would be 
clearly possible if any arrangement such as that of ascending 
or descending order were used, or if there were present any 
other clues which would enable the child to intelligently 
guess in a manner not dependent upon his concept possession; 
(2) to provide considerable intervals between successive 
numbers, say 4, 5, and 6, or 7, 8, and g, etc., in order to reduce 
the possibility of judgment by direct comparison and to make 
it more possible for a youngster to give the same estimate for 
two or more different stimuli by providing intervals for 
allowing their responses to retire from consciousness between 
numbers to which he would likely give the same estimate. 

No announcement was made to the child as to the range 
of the numbers of dots to be shown him. No suggestion was 
given him that he might not be shown the same number of 
dots twice. Effort was made to relieve the child of timidity 
and nervousness at the outset and while he was given no 
definite clue as to the success or failure of his estimates, he 
was made to feel always that he was ‘getting along all right.’ 

The second test is a variation of the first. We shall refer 
to it as the ‘dot selection’ test. The same material was used, 
the cards containing the dots. The cards were now arranged 
on a table as shown in the diagram below: 
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The pupil was asked to designate the card bearing the 
following numbers of dots in the following order: 


2, 9, 5, I, 10, 3, 6, 8, 4, 7. 


Here again the child was not permitted to count. If the 
child seemed to begin to count his attention was distracted 
and he was asked not to count. 

The third test we will call the ‘marble’ test. ‘This test was 
given as was the third giving of the ‘dot recognition’ test, a 
month after the other tests. Only 26 children were given these 
two tests as but that number of the original 40 were available at 
the time these tests were given. In this test the experimenter 
displayed instead of cards containing dots, marbles in her hand 
grouped by chance, that is as they happened to group them- 
selves when the hand was opened. ‘The numbers of marbles 
shown were followed in order as in the ‘dot recognition’ test. 
The ages of the youngsters at the time of the final testing was 
obtained and recorded from the school records. 

In scoring such tests there are several possible procedures. 
The simplest procedure would be to credit a child with 
possessing a concept of a given number if, and only if, he 
responded correctly to that number stimulus. There are 
certain uses to which the data may be put for which such a 
simple scheme of scoring might be ample. However, it is 
desirable in the consideration of many questions arising in a 
study of this nature to have some means of measure of any 
appreciable concept-possession and not to be limited to 
measurements which consider only 100 per cent. accurate 
concepts. It is quite evident that a youngster who estimates 
8 for 9 has a fairly adequate concept of 9, one might say 
almost as good a concept as one who responds correctly. 
Many intelligent adults might estimate 8 for g if the esti- 
mations were not done under very favorable conditions. So 
it seemed very desirable to devise a means of scoring which 
would give adequate value to all guesses which, while not 
exactly accurate, indicated some degree of possession of 
number concept. It would seem at first that some pro- 
portional scheme would be usable. Missing a large number, 
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say 9 or 10, by I apparently indicates a higher degree of 
concept possession than missing a smaller number, say I or 
2, by 1. Perhaps it might be fair to say that a guess of 4 for 5 
is approximately equivalent for our purposes to a guess of 
8 for 10. There are severa! difficulties, however, connected 
with the use of sucha plan. In the first place, the location of 
a degree of deviation, beyond which all guesses indicate no 
concept at all, does not seem easy to fix, and again it is quite 
dificult to justify any proportional scheme mathematically. 
It is quite possible that the relation of miss to stimulus is not 
linear. We have no ready means of determining whether it 
is or is not linear, or, if it is not linear, just what the function is. 

In order to devise a serviceable means of evaluating 
estimates it was necessary to make several rather justifiable 
assumptions. It would seem quite sensible to assume that a 
guess that was no nearer to the correct number than a chance 
guess would indicate a lack of number concept number more 
nearly than a chance guess is symptomatic of number concept. 
We would need to know how near such children would guess 
by chance to the respective numbers. If one could ascertain 
the respective deviations of a fairly large number of chance 
guesses of these children to, let us say, the number 4, one 
could calculate the median of these deviations and chance 
guesses would be as likely to be within as beyond the limits 
determined by that constant. One would be entitled to say 
that guesses of a deviation less than the median deviation 
were symptomatic of number concept; that for a fairly large 
number of guesses chance elements would tend to compensate 
each other. 

With these considerations in view, there were obtained 
from these youngsters 238 guesses at the number of dots 
that might be on the back of a blank card. It will be obvious 
to the reader that the same set of guesses may be used to 
determine the median deviation of chance guesses from any 
number. As the children had no idea of the number of dots 
on the back of the card, (indeed, there were none), any one 
number may be assumed to be the number guessed at, as well 
as any other. 
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Below is a tabular distribution of the guesses: 


TABLE | 


DisTRIBUTION OF GUESSES AT UNKNOWN NUMBER 



























































No. guessed.........} 1] 2]/3]41516171]8 19 Jrolarii2z]13] 1g] 1s | 16 
Frequency......... 15 20] 21 23 se 17 16 2}qo9lo17131317 
Percentages.........| 4] 6] 5] 9] 9/10] 61 7] 7lit} 4} 4a} 3440] 3 
No. guessed....... 17118119] 30] 31 | 32133 134135140169] 90|100] Total 
Frequency.......... SESEPEVESICISOL CLC Ciaizis 238 
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The median deviations of these guesses from the numbers 
I to 10 in order are (to the nearest tenth): 





Miteasecsu © 2 | 3 | 4 5 6 7 g 9 ” 


M.D......| 6.6 5.6 | 4.6 | 3-6 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.9 4.3 











One may say that a guess at 4 deviating from 4 by 3.6 or 
more is indicative of no concept possession as regards 4. A 
child of the age under consideration should in 50 per cent. 
of the cases do that well by sheer chance guess. <A guess at 
‘4’ deviating by less than 3.6 is closer than one would expect 
the children of this level of development to come by chance.! 
Inspection of the median deviation of the chance guesses from 
the other numbers brings out a curious fact. It will be noted 
that the median deviations of guesses from 3 through 10 
vary only from 3.1 to 4.6 with an average of 3.85, but that 
those of the guesses from 1 and 2 are significantly higher. 
A consequent of this fact, when viewed in the light of our 

1It should be apparent that, while the error involved in assigning value to any 


one guess on this basis is quite large, too large for use in evaluating single guesses on 
this basis this error diminishes very rapidly with the increase in the number of guesses, 


, , ; = , om , . .O745¢ 
until where N = 40, as in this study, it is practically negligible, i.c., P.E.. = 7450 


vv 
6 . , , 2 
= M14 % 29 .. .2— or in terms of the graduation of from 0 to 1, —— = .os. 
Sd 
v40 3-55 
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assumptions with respect to the value of an estimate in terms 
of chance, is somewhat startling, namely, that we are led to 
conclude that any given miss in estimating I or 2 is decidedly 
more symptomatic of concept than a miss of the equal 
deviation in estimating any of the larger number. For 
example, it would follow that a guess of 3 for 1 should be 
scored much higher than a guess of 12 for 10. This seems 
difficult to justify. Why this is true may be seen however 
from the following graph of the distribution of guesses. 


n NW: 238. 








Numbers 
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Cuart I. Frequencies of appearance of numbers in blind guesses 


We know that the median deviation taken from modal and 
closely adjacent regions in distributions resembling that of 
error or normal distribution are certain to be less than such 
taken from points of lying in areas of smaller frequency or of 
lesser proximity to modal regions. Examination of the above 
graph would indicate smaller median deviations from 3 
through 10 and larger ones below this area and very much 
larger ones as the point of deviation moves up along the 
upper tail of the graph line. Children are more or less 
limited, and are more familiar with numbers of I to Io. 
Their guesses, as a consequence, bulk largely within these 
limits. 

At first consideration the idea of scoring a guess of 2 for I 
higher than one of 10 for 9g would seem ridiculous and yet upon 
careful consideration much may be said for doing just that 
thing. In the first place, as an inspection of Table I. will 
show, the youngster has 59/25 times as many chances to guess 
g with a miss of not more than I as he has to miss 1 by not 
more than the same deviation. By mere chance! he is much 


1 By chance is meant those errors independent of number concept. Chance 
guesses may be influenced by favorite numbers or most familiar numbers and other 
such factors. 
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more likely to guess closely to numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
than to1or2. In this case he is 2.36 times as likely to miss 
g by not more than I as to miss I by not more than1. That 
is the same as saying that if a youngster guesses 3 or 4 for 2, 
or 2 or 3 for I, it seems much better evidence that he has 
some concept of 2 or I, that would be a guess of 6 or 7 for 9, 
since one’s guess is more likely by chance to range along about 
6 or 7 than in the neighborhood of 2, 3 or 4. 

If there had been numbers extending below 1 for some 
distance it is quite likely that the frequency of guesses of 
smaller size would have been much larger and median devi- 
ations in this region much smaller. It is quite possible 
therefore that the zero points of I and 2, namely, the points 
of median deviation from these numbers which are identical 
in this particular instance, 7.6, should be arbitrarily drawn in. 
In fact it will seem to many that still better would be some 
scheme of weighting guesses proportionally, that is a scheme 
by which larger misses in estimates of larger numbers would 
correspond in value to smaller misses in estimating smaller 
numbers. Were we interested in measuring what could be 
expected of people in estimating, z.e. relative merit, such a 
scheme would be advisable but our problem is concerned with 
absolute rather than relative performances. Fortunately in 
this study the question of weighting misses in estimating I 
or 2 is of academic importance only, since for our subjects 
there were no misses on these numbers. For the remaining 
numbers the median deviations are so nearly uniform that 
error in scores consequent to assuming uniformity at some 
average is quite small. (See tabulation on page 451.) 

The average value of the median deviations from numbers 
3 through 10 having the least maximum deviation from the 
obtained median deviation is equal to the average of the 


4.6 plus 3.1 


maximum and minimum median deviations which 





a 


is 3.85. So, if an estimate deviates from the number being 
estimated by 3.85 or more we are justified in saying that the 
estimation has no appreciable concept of the correct number. 
We will assign a value of 1.00 to a correct estimate, a value of 
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O to those inaccurate by 3.85 or more. Intermediate approxi- 
mates range between 0 and 1. An assumption of a linear 
scale between these limits is as reasonable as any other and 
has the added merit of having the least error from other 
possible distributions of value or merit which might be as- 
sumed. Perhaps if any deviation from linearity is to be 
made, it should be in the direction of arbitrarily weighting 
slightly close estimates containing small error and under- 
weighting estimates containing large error. 

A linear scale with zero points at 3.85 would give us the 
following equivalents or weights. 





4 and over 


NS bb Uke bees. Kae nua she Keka aa ° I | 2 | 3 








—_ 


.e) 





DG. cise select ece seuveevbadaaeed I | .741 | .481 | 221 








The weights actually used in scoring the estimates were 
respectively 1.0, .8, .5, .2, O. 


3. NumBer Concepts PossEssED BY KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN OF AGES 4% TO 6 YEARS 


From the data it seems clear that normal kindergarten 
pupils of ages 4 years 6 months and more all know and 
recognize I and 2 to an extent approximating perfection. 
It is the exceptional child that does not have the same ade- 
quate concept of 3—from our data one child in seven (6 of 
40)—and of these but I in 20 is not able to know three as 
such, when presented as frequently as three times in five. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF KINDERGARTEN Pupits EsTIMATING PoPULATION OF 
FROM I THROUGH IO 

















1}/2/314/1516]71]81]9 ]10 
Five successful attempts................... 1ooj1oo] 85 | 15} CO} OF O| O}| O| O 
Three successes in five attempts............ 1ooj}100/ 95 | 65}/12} Of O| Oo} 8] 12 



































In Table II. are given the percentages of these youngsters 
who were able to estimate accurately the frequency of groups 








a hi iia 6 
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55 
or rather lines of dots from 1 to 10. The first row of figures 
is based on a standard of five successes in five attempts, the 
second on a standard of three successes in five attempts. 

When it is considered that a portion of the correct esti- 
mates were not estimates at all, but lucky guesses, it seems 
quite easy to conclude that kindergarten youngsters with 
occasional exceptions do not have accurate concepts of 
numbers above 4 and that their concepts of numbers above 
4 are so indefinite that rarely can one correctly estimate 
numbers above four as often as three times in five. 

One should not however construe these results to mean 
that youngsters of this age have no concept of numbers above 
4. Quite the contrary is true. Many youngsters have 
sufficiently adequate concepts of these larger numbers to 
enable them to estimate them invariably with small error 
and there is a large number of them who can estimate them 
within one a majority of times. These facts are clear-cut 
evidences of appreciable development of concept. This data 
and further discussion of this point is given further on. 

We will now turn to the consideration of data obtained 
from single trials of the three different tests. The frequencies 
of correct estimates is given in Table III. 


TaBLeE III 


NumBeEr oF Ricut Estimates ON THE THREE Types oF TESTS 





r}2/3/14/51617]1819]10 














en PCT TET Ee Te TT TTT ee 40/40/34/28] 10] 10] 7] 7] 6] 5 
EIEIO eee 40/40/31 119}14] G9] 8B] 10] §]10 
en iia i ae kG ba bee nae 26/26/31 /13}19113]13])16]16]) 14 





























The numbers in parentheses refer to the numbers of 
pupils tested. However, not all of the correct ‘estimates’ 
may be attributed to possession of concept. There were no 
doubt many accidental hits. For example, upon reference to 
the distribution of chance guesses given in Table I., we find 
that I1 per cent. of chance guesses were 10. In the first 
giving of the ‘dot-recognition’ test in estimating 10, there 
were 5 rights among 40 children. If all estimates had been 
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sheer guesswork 4.4 per cent.) of these on the average would 
have been correct. However we have no way of estimating 
how many of these estimates were sheer guesswork. By a 
variation of the method used in scoring multiple-choice tests 
we could say that if one guess in nine would be correct by 
chance the number of real accurate estimates, after allowing 
for chance hits, would be given by the following formula: 


W 


Score = —-——- 


8 


In the instance referred to above we would obtain 


5 — 35/8 = 5/8 


correct estimates not due to chance. We would be justified 
in concluding that not more than one child in 40 or approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. of children of the age studied could be 
expected to recognize 10 dots under the conditions of an 
experiment. Similar calculations for each number and for 
the first giving of the ‘dot recognition’ test, for the ‘dot 
selection’ test, and for the marble test are shown in per- 
centages in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN Wuo Micut BE Expectep To Have Concept 
oF NUMBERS I THROUGH I10 AS TESTED BY THE ‘Dot-RECOGNITION’ 
Test, ‘Dot-SELEcTION’ TEST AND THE MARBLE TEST 











I 213/4/5!16171819]10 
Ns i cc ceaeewchesekskeeed 100} 100|83|68)18]17.5} 12} 11] 9] 2 
6s ice pa we ckeeskae ee aee 100] 100] 76] 42}28]17]13|19| 6] 16 
Re ee re rey 100 | 100 | 82 | 45 12 | 16]18] 18] 05 
ee eS er 100} 100/84]55]}25]12}10/16]11] 8 



































Here again we have evidence that the number concepts 
of kindergarten children extend uniformly through two, 
approximately so through three, and while about as frequently 
as not the child ‘knows’ four, it is the exceptional child who 
has an accurate concept of numbers above four. Yet it is 
evident from this representation that children of this age do 


1 See Table I.; 11 per cent. of 40 = 4.4. 
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possess some degree of concept of each of the numbers even 
though it is not sufficiently accurate to enable them to estimate 
accurately the population of groups. 

Light is thrown on the question of how well children 
actually know numbers above three by a comparison with 
the mean deviation of the misses of the respective numbers. 


These are given in Table V. 














TABLE \ 
DistRIBUTION OF DeviaTIONS OF Estimates FROM Correct NumMBERS (3 TO 10) 
No. of Size of Deviation from Correct Population Mean Chance 
No. Richts — Median 
ights Dev. is 
ri 2] 3 516171819 |10|Median wee 
3 92 6] 5] 2 I 14 3 4.6 
4 60 26/10} 2} 2]}/2]/2]1]/o]1 4 9 3-6 
5 34 39] O|12;/ 8} 6}; o0]0] 2 1.0 1.6 3.3 
6 22 43/18/16) 5s} rr} 1r}fo];lo}]o]o] 1.2 1.6 3-3 
7 16 46/20/20; 1} 1}/o]/2}]o];o]o] 14.3 1.7 3.1 
8 23 34)/26}/1017]/3}]0};o0]2]o]1 1.4 1.8 3.2 
9 17 2/24/11; 2} 4/5] 0}]o0]o]1 1.4 2.1 3-9 
10 19 26);26/14); 8 | 8/2] 1]}/o0]0] 2 1.8 2.25 4.3 















































A comparison of Table V. with Table II. will seem to 
demonstrate the inadequacy of judging the possession of 
number concepts by data which recognizes only accurate 
estimate. As will be seen from a comparison of the last 
column of Table V. with the two immediately preceding 
columns, children on the average estimate much more closely 
to numbers one to ten than would result from mere chance. 
It must be noted that again there is evidence that children 
of this age have much better concepts of three and four 
than of numbers beyond four. Table VI. also gives weight 
to these approximate estimates. For each number from I to 
10 the mean ‘miss’ of each child has been computed from 
his estimates in the three tests, the first two givings of the 
dot-recognition test and the dot-selection test. This miss has 
been translated into scale values with zero points at misses of 
3.85 or larger as previously described. The mean of the 
individual scores so obtained for each number from I to Io 
is given. 
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TaBLeE VI 


THe Mean Score or 40 KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN AS DERIVED FROM THE 
Mean Errors oF EstTIMATE 





ih adios bade e eas 1 2 | 3 4/15 | 6 7|8 | 9 10 





PST re ers: I 1 | .89 | .79 | .67 | .65 | .61 




















There are no directly comparable results from other 
investigations. Differences in method of experiment and the 
nature of the data in ages of children, selection, etc. make 
comparisons impractical. 

A study of concepts of children entering school conducted 
in 1869 under the direction of the Berlin pedagogical Verein 
included 2,238 children. In this study the results obtained 
indicated that but 74.35 per cent. of such children knew two, 
but 74 per cent. knew three and but 72.65 per cent. knew four. 
Superintendent Seaver in 1880 under the direction of G. 
Stanley Hall found of the children in the kindergarten classes 
in the Boston schools that approximately 93 per cent. knew 
‘three,’ 88 per cent. ‘four,’ and 21 per cent. ‘five.’ The 
differences in the possible conclusions from these two studies 
is significant. In the German study, 74 per cent. and 72.65 
per cent. knew three and four respectively. In the Seaver 
study these percentages are 93 per cent. and 88 per cent. 
respectively.! 

Lietzmann (27) states that when the child comes to 
school he will in a majority of cases already know number 
words up to 10 or 12. Of 1,217 children entering Volkschule 
in Breslau, 90 per cent. could count to 5, 78 per cent. could 
count to 10, 4 per cent. to 100, and about I per cent. over 100. 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NUMBER CONCEPT WITH AGE 


The number of children is so small that when separated 
into age groups the results are subject to sharp influence of 
individual fluctuation, yet such results are indicative and 
distinctly superior to the ‘single child’ studies which consti- 
tute the only data we have had on the problem. For con- 


1 These studies are reported in brief by Hall in “Aspects of Child Life and Edu- 
cation,” Ch. I. (22). 
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venience the children are divided into four groups with age 
intervals of six months each. Children are classified in these 
age groups so that the class index represents the midpoint 
of the range of the class group, ¢.g., a child of 4 years 10 
months is classed as a 5 year old. The mean scores and 
mean number of right guesses for each age is given in Table 


VII. (See Chart II.) 











TaB_Le VII 
NuMBER PERFORMANCE OF Four Ace Leve.ts or KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
Dot-Recognition Dot-Selection Marbles 
Age 
7 Av. Av. |, Av. Av. Ia: Av. Av. 
No. Right S. No. Right g,_ |No. Right S 
eer 4 3.7 6.1 4 4.2 7.2 3 3.7 7.4 
b Pere I! 3-9 7 Il 4-5 7-3 S 4.8 7.8 
.  )  Sere 13 4.7 7.4 | 13 4.5 7.4 | 10 4.7 7.97 
| RP errr eT ee 12 5 7.7 | 12 5 29 8 4.6 7.3 
































An examination of Table VII. discloses that apparently 
the development of number concept as would be expected is 
a function of chronological age and its concomitant environing 
influences. In the dot-recognition test each successive level 
of 6 months age intervals is represented with a higher score 
than the previous. That this is not strictly true in the data 
from the dot-selection and marble tests is no doubt in part 
due to individual fluctuation which in groups of 9 to 13 
children, as we deal with here, is likely to influence averages 
unduly and in part to a selection at the older age levels which 
is effected by the promotion of the brighter older children 
into the first year. The lack of superiority of the 5 year 
6 months old group over the 5 year olds and the actual in- 
feriority of the 6 year olds to the 5 year 6 months group in 
the marble test will yield to satisfactory explanation only 
after detailed study of the individuals constituting this group. 

A composite grouping of the results of all three tests by 
means of taking as values in the derived table the arithmetical 
means of the comparable entries in the three rows of Table IV. 
is givenin Table VIII. The error resulting from this arbitrary 


procedure is very likely to be much less significant than the 
30 
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Cuart II. Number performance of kindergarten children of four age levels 
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error of sampling due to the limited number of children at 
each age group. 


TaB_Le VIII 


AVERAGE Score IN Ricuts AND WeicuHtTep Score For Four Ace Levets 
OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 








Age Pop. Rights Scores 
Rs bah dbase caedaed 4 3.9 6.9 
DCT eho een cennhead wien II 4-4 7.4 
a ee ree re 13 4.6 7.6 
Sy SRT eee eee TCE TTC ETT Ce 12 4.9 7.6 














The presence of a selective factor in the older children 
tends to obstruct complete demonstration; the limited range 
in age in the group studied operates to restrict the study of 
this growth curve to the small age range of approximately 
20 months. To say whether children of a certain age know 
various numbers cannot be done without a certain amount of 
arbitrary procedure. It is clear that children of 4 years and 
6 months and older know 1 and 2. Beyond this one can 
only say that children know the numbers from 3 to 10 with 
varying degrees of accuracy, varying with the child, varying 
with the number. If we set as an arbitrary standard an 
average miss of not more than 1 which corresponds to scale 
score of .8 we find the following average performance for the 
age groups: (See Chart.III.). 


TaBLe IX 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN Knowinc NumBers 3 TO 10 BY Ace Groups 
(Standard = average miss of not more than 1 on three attempts— 
2 of dot-recognition—1 of dot-selection) 











Percentage Averaging Misses not Greater than I 

Age N. 
314]5 1617] 8 | 9 | 10 
Bi Bis a isin ser cnccces 4 75 50 50 sO 50 o) 25 o 
tthe thehe ene ches II gI $4 55 18 00 36 18 9 
a ine 5 6ceectscens 13 85 70 | 53 45 30 | 47 38 30 
Ee Ter err er ee 12 83 83 67 50 | 42 25 42 33 
































Because of the smallness of the proportion of the 4 year 
6 months group the effect of which will be noted in the entries 
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Percentages estimating population of dot-groups at estimating age levels. 
Standard: Two successes in three attempts 
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Same as above, standard: average miss of not more 


than 1.0 in three estimates 
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for that group practically no significance can be attached to 
those entries. : 

Similar tables might be constructed for various arbitrarily 
determined standards but in each such tabulation there is 
neglected the evidence of concept of furnished by less accurate 
performance which is however more accurate than chance 
guesses and in each no weighting is given the more accurate 
estimates as against the less accurate of those exceeding the 
particular standard set. 

If we set as a standard two accurate estimates for three 
attempts we obtain the percentages given in Table X below. 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN EstimatTinc NumBer oF Respective Dor- 
Groups at Successive Ace Leve ts 
(Standard = two successful estimates in three attempts) 








Age Pop.| 1 21/3/1415 1]6!1718 | 9 | 10 
OO ee eee re 4 | 100] 100] 75 | 25 o| o| 25} 0}]0]0 
) Serr errr rr ee Tre Te II | 100} 100] 81 | 36 9 e) Oo} Oo ) ) 
Ls ccciwacne sadn 13 | 100} 100] 85 | 45 siistis| 8 |] 8 |] 8 
Mca. eadvekcasvakeenee I2 | 100] 100] 83 | 50} 42] 8} 8] 8 | 8 I 8 






































Children of the fifth year possess very accurate concepts 
of 1, 2, and 3 and rapidly forming concepts of 4. During the 
sixth year the concept becomes sufficiently well-formed that 
the median 6-yr.-old child will respond accurately two times 
out of three or better to four, and almost as well to five. 


5. SEX DIFFERENCES 


No significant sex differences were found. The number of 
pupils tested and the range of age were too small to permit of 
any reliable comparison of growth between the sexes. Table 
XI. furnishes a comparison of the number of rights and the 
weighted scores of the two sexes as determined from each of 
the three tests. 

The superiority of the girls is uniform though in general 
of an insignificant amount. Some attention however should 
be given to the superiority in the dot-recognition test. Here 
the difference if judged by rights is equivalent to a six month’s 
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development as shown in Table III. and if judged by weighted 
scores a three month’s development. How much of this may 
be explained by the willingness of the girls to try harder 
is difficult to say, as we have no objective evidence that they 
did try any more though the experimentor is inclined to 
think that they did. It would seem that if such were the 
explanation for the sex difference in the dot-recognition test 
results that there would be like differences in the other tests. 
As the mean and range of ages of the two sexes are approxi- 
mately equal, the girls younger by .5 months than the boys, the 
difference can hardly be attributed to difference in maturity. 


TABLE XI 


Mean NumsBer OF Correct Estimates AND WEIGHT Scores oF Boys AND GIRLS 
FOR THREE TESTS SEPARATELY 











Dot-Recognition Dot-Selection Marbles 

Rights Scores Rights Scores Rights Scores 
Boys Pe 4.2 7.2 4.6 7.3 4.3 7.3 
ON ere 4-7 7.5 4.7 7.7 4.5 7.4 























Note: The performances of 13 boys and 13 girls only are included in the marble 
test data. 


If we compare the sexes on the basis of the second and 
third giving of the dot-recognition tests, the sex difference is 
not clear-cut. It seems quite likely that the apparent sex 
difference very largely disappears in the chance fluctuations 
of individual performance. 


TaBLF XII 


Mean NuMBER OF Correct EstTIMATES AND WEIGHTED ScorES BY SEXES, SECOND 
AND Tuirp Givinc oF Dot-RecocGnition Test 














2d Giving 3d Giving 
Rights Scores Rights Scores 
Boys PEROT See ee eee ere 4.7 7.3 4.5 7.3 
i inlets aah ke eecale ates 4.7 7.7 4.7 7.4 
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6. RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF THE Tests UsEp 


There is no criterion by which we can judge the validity of 
these tests. The most trustworthy information we have re- 
garding the number concepts of these children tested is that 
gotten through the use of the tests themselves. The question 
of their validity must be left to logic. Some light however is 
thrown upon the question of the ability of the tests to measure 
the possession of number concepts of I through Io in general 
as opposed to the mere ability to measure such in a special 
situation. Freeman and others have shown that variation 
of the grouping of objects in perception experiments tends 
to produce variation in the results obtained. One may have 
demonstrated a concept of five when five objects are grouped 
in one fashion and not when grouped differently. Or we may 
say that one may recognize five dots but not five pigs and 
may not be able to assemble a group of five objects or to 
select a group of five objects from other groups of other 
frequencies. ‘This problem in itself constitutes a problem for 
extended and careful study and can be considered here only 
as it may afford data on the question of the validity of the 
tests. Some idea may be obtained of whether any one of 
the tests measure the same functions as the others. If we 
find that such is the case for any one test, then as far as the 
three tests sample the general field of number concept, that 
far can we assume the given test to measure it. 

As a measure of reliability the coefficient of correlation 
between two forms is superior to that constant calculated 
from two givings of the same test. Certain of the objections 
to the use of the coefficient of correlation between two givings 
of the same test, however, do not apply with much force to this 
particular test.! 

The intercorrelations from which inferences may be 
made as indicated in the preceding paragraphs are given in 
Tables XV. 

These intercorrelations indicate a sufficient reliability of 
the tests for reasonably safe use of data obtained with them. 


1 Memory carry over, learning from the test itself, etc. 
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The slightly smaller correlation of the third with the second 
giving of the dot-recognition test as compared with that 
obtained between the first and the second givings may be 
accounted for by the fact that the first two were given the 
same day and the third a month later during which time it is 
reasonable to assume that learning has taken place unevenly 
among individuals. 


TABLE XV 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN WEIGHTED SCORES ON THREE GIVINGS OF THE Dort- 
REcOGNITION TEST AND OnE Eacu oF THE Dot-SELECTION AND MARBLE TESTS 

















Dot- Dot- Dot- 
Recognition Recognition Selection 
(1) (2) 
Dot-Recognition (1)........... 653.091 510+.171 
Dot-Recognition (3)........... §844.104 
ES cpbhwaind cue thkwwnign 404.164 357.171 








The relatively high intercorrelations between the different 
tests—.51, .404, and .3§7, when compared with the reliability 
coefhcients of .584 and .653 indicates that the tests are testing 
the same general or very concomitantly developing functions. 
The extent to which the tests tap the same or similar functions 
is, as would be expected, less when we consider the dot- 
recognition and marble tests than when we consider dot- 
recognition and dot-selection owing to the similarity of the 
latter pair of tests. 


7. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is comparatively little known regarding the number 
concept with children of pre-school age. The chief source of 
available data is a number of intensive studies of individual 
children, chiefly vocabulary studies. The results of these are 
of little value because of their incompatability, the small 
number of cases, the lack of a check on possible selective 
factors and because the data resulting are difficult to interpret 
with respect to the problem of number concept. Practically 
all other number studies of children are confined to children 
who are able to write and to take group tests. 

One reasonable way to test for number concepts is to 
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test for the ability to estimate the number of objects in a 
group. There is no end to the possible variation of such 
tests. As reasonable as any are tests which measure the 
ability to estimate the number of plainly visible dots on a 
card exposed just long enough to permit clear sense image 
but not long enough to permit counting, which measure the 
ability to select a card bearing the requested number of dots 
from an assortment of cards bearing various numbers of dots, 
and which require the estimating of the number of objects, 
say, marbles in a group of such. 

In the scoring of such tests, a device should be used which 
measures concepts of whatever accuracy from concepts which 
are not sufficiently formed to enable the possessor to make 
better estimates than he would be able to make by chance, 
if he had no concept at all, up to concepts which enable him 
to make accurate estimates. Such a device approximately 
was the plan of equating estimates on linear scale so that 
perfect estimates were given a value of 1.00 and estimates 
deviating from true estimates by 3.85 (mean deviation of 
chance guesses from the number guessed at) were assigned a 
value of o and misses of less than 3.85 a proportional value 
between 0 and 1.0. The results of such a test given to 26 to 
40 kindergarten children of ages from 4 years 6 months to 
6 years give grounds for the following conclusions: 1. Children 
of this age range have completely accurate concepts of 1 and 2, 
very serviceable and accurate concepts of 3 and a very 
serviceable concept of 4, and of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 rather 
vague concepts though serviceable to a slight degree (children 
on the average being able to estimate within from 1.2 to 2.1 
of these numbers). (See Tables II., [V. and V.) 

2. The development of number concept is a function of 
age and the concomitant educational development of children. 
(See Tables VII., VIII., I[X., and X.) 

3. Very slight sex differences, corresponding at most to 
probably not more than 3 months development, favor the 
girls. Sex difference in any significant degree appears only in 
the dot-recognition test. 

5. The dot-recognition test has a reliability of approxi- 
mately .60 to .65 for narrow ranges, 
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(ri, = .653 on tests given twice one day, 
ri}, = .584, tests given with interval of a month.) 


6. The intercorrelations furnish strong evidence that the 


three tests are tapping the same or similar functions and that 
recognizing number groups is not essentially different from 
estimating the population of groups, at least as far as numbers 
I to 10 and kindergarten youngsters are concerned. 
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INSTRUMENT FOR MARKING THE TEMPERATURE 
SPOTS ON THE SKIN 


BY C. R. PENDLETON 
University of Pennsylvania 


While working on the skin in the Psychological Labora- 
tories of the University of Pennsylvania, several difficulties 
were encountered in the endeavor to accurately localize the 
cold and warm points. The end bulbs of Krause, to which 
the cold spots are supposed to correspond, probably do not 
exceed one tenth of a millimeter in their largest dimensions, 
while the majority of them are smaller. The Ruffini cylinders 
sometimes measure as much as 1.35 mm. in length, but are 
elongated and fusiform.!. No such minute localization is 
possible by the older methods, nor is such localization claimed 
for the method here described, but it is believed that this 
method is something of an improvement over the older 
methods. 

The first difficulty is the size of the marks. Aniline dyes 
and fine camel’s hair brushes make relatively large marks 
which are uneven in contour and tend to run. Marks made 
by pens are unsatisfactory for similar reasons. Solid points 
with ordinary fountain pen or draftsman’s ink will not mark. 

The second difficulty is that markers sometimes fail to 
work. Fountain pens are particularly bad for if they have 
stood for a few seconds they fail to write unless the point is 
large. Camel’s hair brushes often dry up on the tip, and 
must be pushed down a bit further to make a mark, which 
results in a larger mark than desirable. 

A third difficulty is the necessity to move the eyes from 
the point localized. If the marker fails to work, the eyes must 
be moved to correct the faulty condition. If the operator 
would make certain his marker will work he must dip the 
brush in the dye, or try the pen on paper just before marking. 


1 Piersol’s ‘Anatomy,’ 1907, pp. 1016-17. 
47! 
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A fourth difficulty is the necessity to remove the dermic 
pencil and put the marker in its place. This involves error 
even when the skin is ruled with small squares, for even if 
the eyes see the exact point, it is often impossible to put the 
marking point accurately in place. 

The beginning of a solution came with the use of printer’s 
ink. If this be smeared thinly on a piece of glass, a blunt 
needle point can be ‘inked’ by touching the smear. It will 
not dry up nor fail to write for some time, possibly an hour; 
and the mark can be made as small as the eye can see, while 
there is no tendency to run. 

Following the adoption of printer’s ink and needle, an 
instrument was devised to carry the dermic pencil and the 
needle. On pressing a rubber bulb the needle drops, making 
a minute mark one half millimeter to the side of the warm or 
cold point. For purposes of calculation it is then a simple 
matter to make the necessary correction and thus have the 
subjectively indicated temperature spot accurately marked to 
within a degree of error probably at least not greater than one 
tenth of a millimeter. It has also been found that after all 
desired measurements have been taken the spots can be 
printed distinctly on paper, though in reverse order, by 
pressing a strip of paper against the skin. 

The instrument is constructed as follows: (1) A frame 
ABCD is made by bending a strip of brass 2 cm. wide by | 
mm. thick into the form shown; one end is soldered at J, 
the other projecting to form a finger rest. Two holes are 
drilled in this, approximately I cm. in diameter, to carry the 
dermic pencil. (2) A strong spring, made of the same ma- 
terial, extends from 4 obliquely up to press on the pencil and 
hold it securely in place. (3) The dermic pencil is the usual 
variety. It must have a stop, a small brass bar which rests 
on the frame at BC, to hold it exactly at the right level. 
The point is one-half millimeter in diameter, round and 
slightly flattened on one side. (4) The frame has two small 
holes drilled in it; one at E is the size of the needle, the other 
at F is somewhat larger, but has a smail piece of brass with 
a hole the size of the needle soldered over it; this allows for a 
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finer adjustment. (5) The needle carrying the writing point 
is an ordinary darning needle 7.5 cm. long and I mm. in 
diameter. A notch is cut midway in the side of the needle to 
engage the trigger, and the point is blunted to give a mark of 
the proper size. The point is ground flat on the side which 
slides against the flattened edge of the dermic pencil, and the 
latter is then carefully ground and polished until the center 
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of the two points, needle and pencil, are exactly one-half 
millimeter apart. It is then marked on the flattened side so 
that it can be readily placed in its proper position. When 
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this is done a second dermic pencil may be fitted to the same 
needle, one needle being sufficient for each instrument. (6) 
A spring made of very thin aluminum and acting as a trigger 
is riveted to the frame at D; it has a square hole through which 
the needle passes, the edge of this hole engages the notch in 
the needle when set. (7) A stop at the end of the trigger 
spring prevents the back edge of the square hole from inter- 
ferring with the drop of the needle. (8) A short brass tube 
soldered along the edge of the frame just below C, carries a 
rubber tube and 5 cm. bulb. A small hole bored through the 
frame at the bottom of the brass tube, opposite the centre of 
the needle spring, allows a jet of air from the bulb to move 
the trigger and release the needle. 

In order to prevent the distance between the centers of the 
dermic pencil and marking needle from varying, the holes 
through which the needle slides must be drilled so that the 
needle fits snugly. The needle must then be moved up and 
down until it slides readily. No oil has been found which 
improves the sliding qualities; while the moisture from the 
fingers on the needle will interfer with it. The needle must 
be kept in vaseline and polished and cleaned before using. 

When properly adjusted, the needle never fails to write. 
It makes a fine point on the skin. The mark is one-half 
millimeter from the localized point, always in one direction 
only, so that the pattern will remain the same. The eyes are 
not moved from the skin and the reaction time is reduced toa 
minimum. There are no figures at present available to 
demonstrate that the instrument gives a more accurate 
localization than the old method. 
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